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■ CHAPTER 

Among the many pecuharities which contribute 
to make New Yoik unlike othei cities is the con- 
struction of what may be called its social map. 
As in the puzzles used in teaching childien 
geogiaphy, all the pieces are of different shapes, 
different sizes and different colouis; but they fit 
neatly together in the compact whole though the 
lines which define each bit aie distinctly visible, 
especially when the map has been long used by 
the industrious child. What calls itself society 
everywheie else calls itself society in New York 
also, but whereas in European cities one in- 
stinctively speaks of the social scale, one familiar 
with New York people will be much more in- 
clined to speak of the social map. I do not 
mean to hint that society here exists on a dead 
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level, but the absence of tradition, of all acknow- 
ledged precedents and of all outward and per- 
ceptible distinctions makes it quite impossible to 
define the posiUon of any one set in I'egard to 
another by the ordinary scale of superiority or 
infeiiority. In London or Paris, for instance, am- 
bitious persons are spoken of as climbing, in New 
York It would be more correct to speak of them 
as migrating or attempting to migrate from one 
social field to the next. It is impossible to 
imagine fields real or metaphorical yielding more 
different growths under the same sky. 

The people in all these different sets are 
very far fiom being unconscious of one another’s 
existence. Sometimes they would like to change 
from one set to another and cannot, sometimes 
other people wish them to change and they will 
not, sometimes they exchange places, and some- 
times by a considerable effort, or at considerable 
expense, they change themselves The man whose 
occupations, or tastes, or necessities, lead him far 
beyond the bounds of the one paiticular field to 
which he belongs, may see a vast deal that is in- 
teresting and of which his own particular friends 
and companions know nothing whatever. There 
are a certain number of such men in every gieat 
city, and Iheie aie a certain number of women 
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also, who, by accident or choice, know a little 
more of humanity in general than their associates. 
They recognise each other wherever they meet. 
They speak the same language. Without secret 
signs or outward badges they understand in- 
stinctively that they belong to the small and ex- 
ceptional class of human beings. If they meet 
for the first time, no matter where, the conveisa- 
tion of each is interesting to the other; they go 
their opposite ways nevei to meet again, perhaps, 
but feeling that for a few minutes, or a few 
houis, they have lived in an atmosphere far more 
familiar to them than that of their common eveiy- 
day life. They are generally the people who can 
accomplish things, not hard to do in themselves 
but quite out of the reach of those whose life 
runs in a single groove. They very often have 
odd experiences to relate and sometimes are not 
averse to relating them. They are a little mys- 
terious in their ways, and they do not care to be 
asked whither they are going nor whence they 
come. They are not easily surpnsed by anything, 
but they sometimes do not remember to which 
particular social set an idea, a story, or a pre- 
judice belongs, especially if they are somewhat 
preoccupied at the time. This occasionally makes 
their conversation a little startling, if not incom- 
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prehensible, but they are generally considered to 
be agreeable people, and if they have good man- 
ners and dress like human beings they are much 
sought after in soaety for the simple reason that 
they are very hard to find. 

In New York walking is essentially the luxury 
of the rich. The hard-working poor man has no 
time to lose in such old-fashioned sport and he 
gets from place to place by means of horse cars 
and elevated roads, by cabs or in his own car- 
riage, according to the scale of his poverty. The 
man who has nothing to do keeps half a dozen 
horses and enjoys the privilege of walking, which 
he shares ivith women and four-footed animals. 

The foregoing assertions all bear more or less 
directly upon the lives of the people concerned 
in the following story. They all lived in New 
York, they all belonged to the same little oddly- 
shaped piece in the social puzzle map, some of 
them were rich enough to walk, and one of them 
at least was tolerably well acquainted with a 
great many people in a great many other sets. 
On a certain ivinter’s morning this latter in- 
dividual was walking slowly down Lexington 
Avenue in the direction of Gramercy Park. He 
was walking, not because he was enormously rich, 
not because he had nothing to do, and not be- 
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cause he was ill. He w'as suffering momentarily 
from an acute attack of idleness, very rare in him, 
but intensely delightful while it lasted. 

In all probability Russell Vanbrugh had been 
doing more work than was good for him, but as 
he was a man of extremely well-balanced and 
healthy nervous organisation the one ill effect 
he experienced from having worked harder than 
usual was a sudden and irresistible determination 
to do absolutely nothing for twenty-four hours. 
He was a lawyer by profession, a Dutchman by 
descent, a New Yorker by birth, a gentleman by 
his character and education, if the latter expres- 
sion means anything, which is doubtful, and so 
far as his arcumstances were concerned he was 
neither rich nor poor as compared with most of 
his associates, though some of his acquaintances 
looked up to him as little short of a millionaire, 
while others could not have conceived it possible 
to exist at all with his income. In appearance he 
was of middle height, strongly built but not stout, 
and light on his feet. On the whole he would 
have been called a dark man, for his eyes were 
brown and his complexion was certainly not fair. 
His features were regular and straight but not 
large. Of a type which is developing rapidly in 
America and which expresses clearly enough the 
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principal national charactenstics — energy, firm- 
ness, self-esteem, absence of tradition, and, to 
some extent, of individuality — in so far as the 
faculties are so evenly balanced as to adapt 
themselves readily to anything required of them. 
Russell Vanbrugh was decidedly good-looking and 
many people would have called him handsome. 
He was thirty-five years of age, and his black 
hair was turning a little gray at the temples, a 
fact which was especially apparent as he faced 
the sun in his walk He was in no huiTj' as he 
strolled leisurely down the pavement, his hands 
in the pockets of lus fur coat, glancing idly at 
the quiet houses as he passed. The usual number 
of small boys weie skating about on lollers at 
the comers of the streets, an occasional trio of 
nurse, perambulator and baby came into view for 
a moment across the sunlit square ahead of him, 
and a single express-waggon was halting before a 
house on the other side of the street, with one of 
Its wheels buried to the hub in a heap of mud- 
dyed snow. That was all. Few streets in the 
world can be as quiet as Lexington Avenue at 
mid-day. It looks almost like Boston. Russell 
Vanbrugh loved New York in all its aspects and 
in all its particulars, singly and wholly, in winter 
and summer, with the undivided affection which 
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natives of great capitals often feel for their own 
city. He liked to walk in Lc.vington Avenue, and 
to think of the roaring, screaming rush in Broad- 
way. He liked to escape from sudden death on 
the Broadway crossing and to think of the pci- 
ambulator and the boys on roller skates in 
Lexington Avenue; and again, he was fond of 
allowing his thoughts to wander down town to the 
strange regions which are bounded b)' the Bowery, 
Houston Street, the East River find Park Row. 
It amused him to watch his intensely American 
surroundings and to remember at the same time 
that New York is the third German city in the 
woild. He loved contiasts and it was this taste, 
together with his daily occupation as a criminal 
lawyer, which had led him to extend his ac- 
quaintance beyond the circle in which his father 
and mother had dined and danced and had then 
being. 

He W.1S thinking — for people c.an think while 
receiving' and enjoying momentaiy impressions 
which have nothing to do with their thoughts — 
he was thinking of a particularly complicated 
murder case in which the murderer had made 
use of atropine to restore the pupils of Ins victim’s 
eyes to their natural size lest their dilatation 
should betray the use of morphia. He was watch- 
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ing the boys, the house, the express-carl, and the 
distant perambulator, and at the same time he 
was hesitating as to whether he should light a 
cigarette or not. He was certainly suffering from 
the national disease, which is said by medical 
authoiities to consist in thinking of three things 
at once. He was just wondering whether, if the 
express-man murdered the nurse and used atro- 
pine the boy would find it out, when the door of 
a house he was passing was opened and a young 
girl came out upon the brown stone steps and 
closed it behind her. Her gray eyes met his 
browm ones and they both started slightly and 
smiled. The girl’s bright colour grew a little 
more bright, and Vanbrugh’s eyelids contracted 
a little as he stopped and bowed. 

“Oh — is that you?” asked Miss Dolly May- 
lands, pausing an instant 

“Good moining," answered Vanbrugh, smiling 
again as she tripped over the brown steps and 
met him on the pavement. 

“I suppose your logical mind saw the absur- 
dity of answering my quesUon,” said Dolly, holding 
out a slender gloved hand. 

“I see you have been at your chanties again,” 
answered Vanbrugh, watching her fresh face 
closely. 
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“You say that as you would say, ‘You have 
been at your tricks again.* Wliy do you tease 
me? But it is quite true. How did you guess it?” 

"Because you began by chaffing me. That 
shows that )'ou aie frivolous to-day. When 3'oii 
have been doing something senous j'ou are always 
frivolous. AVJien 3'ou have been dancing you are 
alwa3's funereal. It is veiy easy to tell what you 
have been doing.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of 3'ourself.” 

Miss Ma3'lands frequently made use of this 
e.\piession — a strong one in its way. 

“I know I ought,” answered Vanbrugh with 
humilit3'. 

"But 3'ou are not. You are a hypocrite, like 
all the rest of them.” DoIl3'’s face was grave, 
but' she glanced at her companion as she spoke. 

“Of course I am a h3'pociite. Life is too 
short. A man cannot waste his lime in hacking 
his way thiough the ice mountain of truth when 
he may trot lound to the other side by the path 
of tact.” 

“I hate metaphors.” 

“So do I." 

“Why do 3'ou use them, then?” 

“It is righteous to do the things one does not 
like to do, is it not?” 
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“Not if they aie bad.” 

“Oh' then I am good, am I?” 

“Perhaps. I never make rash assertions.” 

“No? You called me a hypocrite just now, 
and said I was like the rest of them. Was not 
that a rash assertion? 

“Oh dear' You are too logical! I give 
It up.” 

“I am so glad.” 

For a few moments they walked along in 
silence, side by side, in the sunshine. They were 
a couple pleasant to look at, yet not veiy re- 
markable in any way. Dolly Maylands was tall 
— almost as tall as Vanbrugh, but much fairer. 
She had about her the singular freshness which 
chngs to some people through life. It is hard to 
say wherein the quality lies, but it is generally 
connected with the idea of great natural vitality. 
There are two kinds of youth. There is the youth 
of young years, which fades and disappears 
altogether, and there is the youth of nature which 
is abiding, or which, at most, shnvels and dies as 
rose leaves wither, touched with faint colour, still 
and fragrant to the last Dolly’s freshness was 
m her large gray eyes, her bright chestnut hair, 
her smooth, clear skin, her perfect teeth, her 
graceful figure, her easy motion. But it was 
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deeper than all these, and one looking at her felt 
that it would outlast them all, and that they 
would all try hard to outlast one another. For 
the rest, the broad brow showed tJiought, if not 
intellect, and the mouth, ratlier large for the 
proportion of the lower face, but not at all hea\')', 
told of strength and courage, if not of real firmness. 
Dolly Maylands was large, well giown, thin, fresh 
and thoughtful, with a dash of the devil, but of a 
perfectly innocent devil, only a little inclined to 
laugh at his own good works and to prefer play 
to prayers, as even angels may when they are very 
3'oung and healthy, and have never done anything 
to be sort)' for. 

“You seem to be walking with me,” obsert-ed 
Dolly presently. 

“Well — yes — I suppose that is the impression 
we are giving the e.\piess-man over there.” 

“And in court, in one of your cases, if he were 
a witness, he would probably give the idea that 
we met in Le.xingtou Avenue by appointment. 
By the b)’e, one does not walk in Le.xington 
Avenue in the morning.” 

“That is what we are doing," answ’ered Van- 
brugh imperturbably. 

“You know that it is compromising, I suppose.” 

“So do you.” 
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“Then why do you do it?” . 

“Why do we do it? Is that what you meant 
to ask?” 

“I did not mean anything.” 

“So I supposed, from what you said.” Van- 
brugh smiled and Dolly laughed as their eyes 
met. 

“I was here first,” said Vanbrugh after a 
moment 

“Not at all. I have been at least an hour at 
old Mrs. Trehearne’s.” 

“I may have seen you go in, and I may have 
waited all that time to catch you on the door- 
step,” 

“So like you! Vfhy are you not defending 
the chemist who cremated his fifth wife alive in 
a retort, or the cashier who hypnotised the head 
of his firm and made him sign cheques with his 
eyes shut, or the typhus-germ murderer, or some- 
thing nice and interesting of that sort? Are you 
growing lazy in your old age, Mr. Vanbrugh?” 

“Awfully!” 

“How well you talk. When I have made a 
beautiful long speech and have beaten my memory 
black and blue for words I cannot remember, just 
to be agreeable — you say ‘awfully,’ and think 
you aie making conversation.” 
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"I am not good at conversation.” 

"Apparently not. However, you will not have 
much chance of showing off )’Our weakness this 
morning.” 

“Why not?” 

“You might say )’ou are sort)'’! Why not? 
Secause I am not going far.” 

“How far?” 

“Tliat is a rude question. It is like asking 
me where I am going. But I will be nice and 
tell you — just to make you feel your inferiority. I 
am going to see Marion Darche.” 

“Mrs. Darche lunches about this time.” 

“Exactly. It is within the bounds of possibility 
that I may be going to lunch with her." 

“Oh, quite I” 

“Again there was a short pause as the two 
walked on togetlier. Dolly took rather short, 
quick steps. Vanbrugh did not change his gait. 
There are men who naturally fall into the step 
of persons with whom they are walking. It shows 
an imitative disposition and one which readily 
accepts the habits of others. Neither Dolly nor 
her companion were people of that sort. 

“I was thinking of Mrs. Darche,” said Dolly 
at last. 

“So was I. Extremes meet.” 


UfarioH Darche* 
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“They have met in that case, at all events,” 
answeied Dolly, growing serious. “It would not 
be easy to imagine a more perfectly ill-matched 
couple than Manon and her husband.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Vanbrugh, who 
was never inclined to commit himself. 

“Think so? I know it! And you ought to 
know it, too. You are always there. Nobody is 
more intimate there than you are.” 

“Yes, — I often see them.” 

“Yes,” said Dolly looking keenly at him, “and 
I believe you know much more about them than 
you admit You might as well tell me.” 

“I have nothing especial to tell,” answered 
Vanbrugh quietly. 

“There is something wrong. Well — if you 
will not tell me, Harry Brett will, some day. He 
is not half so secretive as you are." 

“That does not mean anything. The word 
secretive is not to be found in any respectable 
dictionary, nor in any disreputable one either, so 
far as I know.” 

“How horrid you are* But it is quite true. 
Harry Brett is not in the least like you. He says 
just what he thinks.” 

“Does he? Lucky man! That is just what I 
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am always trying to do. And he tells you all 
about the Darches, does he?” 

“Oh no! He has never told me anything. 
But then, he would.” 

“That is just the same, you know.” 

“What makes you think there is anything 
• wrong?” asked Vanbrugh, changing his tone and 
growing serious in his turn. 

_ “So many things — it is dreadful! What o’clock 
is it?” 

“Ten minutes to one.” 

“Have you time for another turn before I 
go in?” 

“Of course — all the time. We can walk round 
Gramercy Park and down Irving Place.” 

Instinctively both were silent as they passed 
the door of Marion Darche’s house, and did not 
resume their conversation till they were twenty 
paces further down the street. Then Vanbrugh 
was the first to speak. 

“If it is possible for you and me to talk 
seriously about an)rthing. Miss Maylands, I should 
like to speak to you about the Darches.” 

“I will make a supreme effort and try to be 
serious. As for you — ” 

Dolly glanced at Vanbrugh, smiled and shook 
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her head, as though to signify that his case was 
perfectly hopeless. 

“I shall do well enough,” he answered, “I 
am used to gravity. It does not upset my nerves 
as it does yours.” 

“You shall not say that gravity upsets my 
nerves'.” 

“Shall not? Why not?” inquired Vanbrugh. 

Dolly walked more slowly, putting down her 
feet with a litUe emphasis, so to say. 

“Because I say you shall not. That ought to 
be enough.” 

“Considering that you can stand idiot asylums, 
kindergartens, school children, the rector and the 
hope of the life to come, and are still alive 
enough to dance every night, your nerves ought 
to be good. But I did not mean to be offensive 
— only a little wholesome glass of truth as an 
appetiser before Mrs. Darche’s luncheon.” 

“Puns make me positively ill at this hour!” 

“I will never do it again — never, never.” 

"You are not making much progress in talk- 
ing seriously about the Darches. I believe it was 
for that purpose that you proposed to drag me 
round and round this hideous place, amongst the 
babies and the nurses and the small yellow dogs 
— there goes one!” 
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“Yes — as you say — theie he goes, doomed 
to destruction in the pound. Be sorry for him. 
Show a little sympathy — poor beast! Drowning 
is not pleasant in this weather.” 

“Oh you do not leally tliink he will be 
dioivned?” 

“No. I think not. If you look, you will see 
that he is a private dog, so to say, though he is 
small and yellow. He is also tied to the back of 
the perambulator — look — the fact is proved by 
his having got thiough tlie railings and almost 
upset the baby and the nurse by stopping them 
short. Keep your sympathy for the next dog, 
and let us talk about the Darches, if you and I 
can stop chaffing.” 

“Speak for yourself, Mr. Vanbrugh. You 
frightened me by telling me the creature was to 
be drowned.” 

“Very well. I apologise. Since he is to 
live, what do you think is the matter with the 
Daiche establishment? Let me put the questions. 
Is old Simon Darclie in his right mind, so as to 
understand what is going on? Is John Darche 
acting honestly by the Company — and by otlier 
people? Is Mrs. Darche happy?” 

Miss Maylands paused at tlie coiner of the 
park, looked through the railings and smoothed 
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her muff of black Peisian sheep with one hand 
before she made any reply. Russell Vanbrugh 
watched her face and glanced at the muff from 
time to time. 

“Well?” 

“I cannot answer your questions,” Dolly an- 
swered at last, looking into his eyes. “I do not 
know the answers to any of them, and yet I have 
asked them all of myself. As to the first two, 
you ought to know the truth better than I. You 
understand those things better tlian I do. And 
the last — whether Marion is happy or not — have 
you any particular reason for asking it?” 

“No.” Vanbrugh answered without the slightest 
hesitation, but an instant later his eyes fell before 
hers. She sighed almost inaudibly, laid her hand 
upon the railing and with the other raised the 
big muff to her face so tliat it hid her mouth 
and chin. To her, the lowering of his glance 
meant something — something, perhaps, which she 
had not expected to find. 

“You ask on general — general principles?” 
she inquired presently, with a ratlier nervous 
smile. 

But Vanbrugh did not smile. The expression 
of his face did not change. 

“Yes, on general principles,” he answeied. 
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“It is the main question, after all. If Mrs. Darche 
is not happy, there must be some very good reason 
for her unhappiness, and the reason cannot be 
far to seek. If the old gentleman is- really losing 
his mind or is going to have softening of the 
brain — which is the same thing after all — well, 
that might be it. But I do not believe she cares 
so much for him as all that. If he were her own 
father it would be different. But he is John’s 
father, and John — I do not know what to say. It 
would depend upon the answers to the other 
questions.” 

“Which I cannot give you,” answered Dolly. 
“I wish I could.” 

Dolly gave the railings a little parting kick 
to knock the snow from the point of her over- 
shoe, lowered her muff and began to walk again. 
VanbiTigh walked beside her in silence. 

“It is a very serious question,” she began 
again, when they had gone a few steps. “Of 
course you think I spend all my time in frivolous 
charities and serious flirtations, and dances, and 
that sort of thing. But I have my likes and dis- 
likes, and Marion is my friend. She is older 
than I, and when we were girls I had a little 
girl’s admiration for a big one. That lasted until 
she got married and I grew up. Of course it is 
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not the same thing now, but we are very fond of 
each other. You see I have never had a sister 
nor any relations to speak of, and in a certain 
way she has taken the place of them all. At 
first I thought she was happy, though I could not 
see how that could be, because — ” 

Dolly broke off suddenly, as though she ex- 
pected Vanbrugh to understand what was passing 
in her mind. He said nothing, however, and did 
not even look at her as he walked silently by 
her side. Then she glanced at him once or twice 
before she spoke again. 

"Of course you know what I am thinking of,” 
she said at last. “You must have thought it all 
too, then and now, and very often. Of couise — 
you had reason to,” 

“■What reason?” Vanbrugh looked up quickly, 
as he asked the question. 

“Oh, I cannot go into all that! You under- 
stand as well as I do. Besides, it is not a pleasant 
subject. John Darche was successful, young, rich, 
everything you like — except just what one does 
like. I always felt that she had married him by 
mistake.” 

“By mistake? What a strange idea. And who 
should the right man have been, pray?” 

“Oh no! She thought he was the right man. 
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no doubt. It was the mistake of fate, or pro- 
vidence, or whatever you call the thing, if it was 
a mistake at all.” 

“After all,” said Vanbrugh, “what reason have 
we, you or I, for saying tliat they are not per- 
fectly happy? Perhaps they are. People are 
happy in so many different ways. After all, John 
Darche and his wife do not seem to quarrel. 
They only seem to disagree — or rather — ” 

“Yes,” answered Dolly, “that is exactly it. It 
is not everything one sees or hears in the house. 
It is the suspicion that there are unpleasant things 
which are neitlier seeii or heard by any of us. 
And then, the rest — your questions about the 
business, which I cannot answer and which I 
hardly understand. Theie are so many people 
concerned in an enormous business like that, that 
I cannot imagine how anything could be done 
without being found out.” 

“However such things are done," answered 
Vanbrugh, gravely, “and sometimes they are 
found out, and sometimes they are not. Let us 
hope for the best in this cash." 

“tVhat would be the best if there were any- 
thing to find out?” asked Dolly, lowering her 
voice as they paused before Simon Darche’s 
house. “Would it be better that John Darche 
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should be caught for the sake of the people who 
would lose by him, or would it be better for his 
wife’s sake that he should escape?” 

"That is a question altogether beyond my 
judgment, especially on such short notice. Shall 
we go in?” 

“We? Are you coming too?” 

“Yes, I am going to lunch with the Darches 
too.” 

“And you never told me so? That is just like 
you! You get all you can out of me and you tell 
me nothmg.” 

“I have nothing to tell,” answered Vanbrugh 
calmly, “but I apologise all the same. Shall I 
nng the bell?” 

“Unless you mean to take me round Gramercy 
Park again and show me more nurses and per- 
ambulators and dirty dogs. Yes, ring the bell 
please. It is past one o’clock.” 

A moment later Miss Dolly Maylands and 
Mr. Russell Vanbrugh disappeared behind the 
extremely well-kept door of Simon Darche’s house 
in Lexington Avenue, 
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CHAPTER II. 

Simon Darche stood at the window of his 
study, as Dolly and Vanbrugh entered the house. 
He was at that time about seventy-five years of 
age, and the life he had led had told upon him 
as an existence of over-excitement ultimately tells 
upon all but the very strong. Physically, he was 
a fine specimen of the American old gentleman. 
He was short, well knit and sbll fairly eiect; his 
thick creamy-white hair was smoothly brushed and 
parted behind, as his well-trimmed white beard 
was carefully combed and parted before. He had 
bushy eyebrows in which there were still some 
black threads. His face was ruddy and polished, 
like fine old pink silk that has been much worn. 
But his blue eyes had a vacant look in them, 
and the redness of the lids made them look 
weak; the neck was shrunken at the back and 
just behind the ears, and though the head was 
well poised on the shoulders, it occasionally shook 
a little, or dropped suddenly out of the per- 
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pendicular, forwards or to one side, not as though 
nodding, but as tliough the sinews were gone, 
so that It depended altogether upon equilibrium 
and not at all upon muscular tension for its 
stability. This, however, was almost the only 
outward sign of physical weakness. Simon Darche 
still walked with a firm step, and signed his 
name m a firm round hand at the foot of the 
documents bi ought to him by his son for signa- 
ture. 

He had perfect confidence in John's judg- 
ment, discretion and capacity, for he and his son 
had worked together for nearly twenty years, and 
John had never during that time contradicted 
him. Since the business had continued to prosper 
through fair and foul financial weather, this was, 
in Simon Darche’s mind, a sufficient proof of 
John’s great superiority of intelligence. The 
Company’s bonds and stock had a steady value 
on the market, the interest on the bonds was 
paid regularly and the Compan)^s dividends were 
uniformly large. Simon Darche continued to 
be President and John Darche had now been 
Treasurer during more than five years. Alto- 
gether, the Company had proved itself to be a 
solid concern, capable of surviving stormy days 
and of navigating serenely in the erratic flood 
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and ebb of the down-to^vn tide. It was, indeed, 
apparent that before long a new President must 
be chosen, and the choice was likely to fall upon 
John. In the ordinary course of things a man of 
Simon Darche’s age could not be expected to 
bear the weight of such responsibility much 
longer; but so far as anyone knew, his faculties 
were still unimpaired and his strength was still 
quite equal to any demands which should be 
made upon it, in the ordinary course of events. 
Of the business done by the Company it is suf- 
ficient to say tliat it was an important branch of 
manufacture, that the controlling interest was 
generally in the hands of the Darches themselves 
and that its value largely depended upon the 
possession of certain patents which, of course, 
would ultimately expire. 

Simon Darche stood at the window of his 
study and looked out, smoking a large, mild cigar, 
which he occasionally withdrew from his lips and 
contemplated thoughtfully before knocking off the 
ash, and returning it to his mouth. It was a very 
fine cigar indeed, equal in quality to everything 
which Simon Darche had consumed during the 
greater part of his life, and he intended to enjoy 
it to the end, as he had enjoyed most things ever 
since he had been young. John, he often said, 
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did not know how to enjoy anything; not that 
John was in a hurry, or exhibited flagrantly bad 
taste, or professed not to care — on the contrary, 
the younger man was deliberate, thoughtful and 
fastidious in his requirements — but there was an 
odd strain of asceticism in him, which liis father 
had never understood. It certainly was not of a 
religious nature, but it would have gone well to- 
gether with a saintly disposition such as John did 
not possess. Perhaps indeed, John had the saintly 
temperament without the sanctity, and that, after 
all, may be better than nothing. He was thinner 
than his father and of a paler complexion; his 
hair was almost red, if not quite, and his eyes 
were blue — a well-built man, not ungraceful but 
a little angular, careful of his appearance and 
possessed of perfect taste in regard to dress, if in 
notliing else. He bestowed great attention upon 
his hands, which were small with slender fingers 
pointed at the tips, and did not seem to belong 
to the same epoch as the rest of him; they were 
almost unnaturally white, but to his constant 
annoyance they had an unlucky propensity to 
catch the dust, as one says of some sorts of 
cloth. If It be written down that a man has 
characteristically clean hands, some critic ivill be 
sure to remark that gentlemen are always sup- 
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posed to have clean hands, especially gentlemen 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. It is a fact, never- 
theless, that however purely Anglo-Saxon the 
possessor may be, there are hands which are 
naturally not clean and which neither ordinary 
scrubbing nor the care of the manicure can ever 
keep clean for more than an hour. People who 
are in the habit of noticing hands are well aware 
of the fact, whiclr depends upon the quality of 
the skin, as the reputation for cleanliness itself 
generally does. John Darche’s hands did not 
satisfy him as the rest of himself did. 

So far as people knew, he had no tdces, nor 
even the small tastes and preferences which most 
men have. He did not drink unne, he did not 
smoke, and he rarely played cards. He was a 
fairly good rider and rode for exercise, but did 
not know a pastern from a fetlock and trusted to 
others to buy his horses for him. He cared no- 
thing for sport of any kind; he had once owned 
a yacht for a short time, but he had never been 
any further than Ne^vpo^t in her and had sold 
her before the year was out. He read a good 
deal in a desultory way and criticised everythmg 
he read, when he talked, but on the whole he 
despised literature as a trifle unworthy of a serious 
man’s attention. His religious convictions were 
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problematic, to say the least of it, and his out- 
ward practice took the somewhat negative form 
of never swearing, even when he was alone. He 
did not raise his voice in argument, if he ever 
argued, nor in anger, though he had a very bad 
temper. John Darche could probably say as dis- 
agreeable things as any man living, without ex- 
hibiting tlie slightest apparent emotion. He was 
not a popular man. His acquaintances disliked 
him; his friends feared him; his intimates and 
the members of his household felt that he held 
them at a distance and that they never really 
understood him. His father bestowed an almost 
childish admiration upon him, for which he received 
a partial compensation in John’s uniformly respect- 
ful manner and unvarying outward deference. In 
the last appeal, all matters of real importance 
were left to the decision of Simon Darche, who 
always found it easy to decide, because the 
question, as it reached him, was never capable 
of more than one solution. 

It is clear from what has been said that John 
Darche was not an amiable character. But he 
had one small virtue, or good trait, or good point, 
be It called as it may. He loved his wife, if not 
as a woman and a companion, at least as a pos- 
session. The fact was not apparent to the majority 
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of people, least of all, perhaps, to Mrs. Darche 
herself, who was much younger than her husband 
and whose whole and loyal soul was filled with 
his cast-oif beliefs, so to say, or, at least, with be- 
liefs which he would have cast off if he had ever 
possessed them. Nevertheless, he was accustomed 
to consider her as one of his most valuable be- 
longings, and he might have been very dangerous 
had his enormous dormant jealousy been roused 
by the slightest show on her part of preference 
for any one of the half-dozen men w'ho n^ere 
intimate in the house. He, on his side, gave her 
no cause for doubtmg his fidelity. He was not 
loving, his manner was not affectionate, he often 
lost his temper and said cruel things to her in 
his cruel way; but so far as she knew he did not 
exchange ten words daily with any other woman, 
excepting Mrs. Willoughby, her aunt, and Dolly 
Maylands, her intimate friend. He was systematic 
in his daily comings and goings, and he regularly 
finished his evenings at one of the clubs. He 
slept little, but soundly, ate sparingly and without 
noticing what was offered him, drank four cups of 
tea and a pint of Apollinaris every day and had 
never been ill in his life, which promised to be 
long, active, uneventful and not overflowing with 
blessings for anyone else, 

Marion Darche 
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At first it might seem that there was not much 
ground for the few words exchanged by Russell 
Vanbrugh and Dolly Maylands about the Darches’ 
trouble before they entered the house. To all 
appearances, Simon Darche was in his normal 
frame of mind and had changed little during the 
last five years. So far as anyone could judge, 
the Company was as solid as ever. In her out- 
ward manner and conversation Marion Darche 
seemed as well satisfied tvith her lot as she had 
been on the day of her marriage, when John had 
represented to her all that a man should be, — 
much that another man, whom she had loved, or 
liked almost to loving, in her early girlhood, had 
not been. The surface of her life was calm and 
unemotional, reflecting only the sunshine and storm 
of the social weather wndei which she lived, in 
the more or less close companionship of half a 
hundred other individuals in more or less similar 
circumstances. 

There is just enough truth in most proverbs 
to make them thoroughly disagreeable. Take, for 
instance, the saying that wealth is not happiness. 
Of course it is not, any more than food and 
lodging, shoes and clothing, which are the ultimate 
forms of wealth, can be called happiness. But 
surely, wealth and all that wealth gives constitute 
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a barrier against annoyance, mental and physical, 
which has almost as much to do ivith the main- 
tenance of happiness, in the end, as “climate and 
the affections.” The demonstration is a simple 
one. Poverty can of itself under certain circum- 
stances be a source of unhappiness. The pos- 
session of riches therefore is a barrier against the 
possibility of at least one sort of misery, and 
relatively increases the chances of being happy 
on the whole. It is tolerably certain, that, with- 
out money, John Darche would have been little 
short of insufferable, and that his wife would have 
been chief among the sufferers. The presence of 
a great fortune preserved the equilibrium and 
produced upon outsiders the impression of real 
felicity. 

Nevertheless, both Vanbrugh and Dolly May- 
lands, as has been seen, considered the fortune 
unsafe and the apparent peace problematic. They 
were among the most intimate friends of the 
Darche household and were certainly better able 
to judge of the state of affairs than the majority* 
They had doubtless perceived in the domestic 
atmosphere something of that sultriness which 
foreruns a storm and sometimes precedes an 
earthquake, and being very much in sympathy 
with each other, in spite of the continual chaffing 

3* 
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which fomed the basis of their conversation, they 
had both begun to notice the signs of bad weather 
very nearly at the same time. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Darche 
confided her woes to her friend, to use the 
current expression by which reticent people char- 
acterise the follies of others. It was not even 
certain at this time that she had any woes at all, 
but Dolly undoubtedly noticed something in her 
conduct which betrayed anxiety if not actual 
unhappiness, and Russell Vanbrugh, who, as has 
been observed, was intimately acquainted with 
many aspects of New York life, had some doubts 
as to the state of the Company’s affairs. No one 
is really reticent. It would perhaps be more 
just to the human race as a whole to say that no 
two persons are capable of keeping the same 
secret at the same time. That is probably the 
reason why there is always some rumour of an 
approaching financial crisis, even while it is very 
much to the interest of all concerned to preserve 
a calm exterior. When a great house is about 
to have trouble, and even in some cases as much 
as two or three years before the disaster, there is 
a dull far-off rumble from underground, as 
though the foundations were trembling. There 
is a creaking of the timbers, an occasional and 
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as yet unaccountable rattling of the panes, and 
sometimes a very slight distortion of the lines of 
the edifice, all proving clearly enough that a 
crash is at hand. As no one believes in pre- 
sentiments, divinations or the gift of prophecy in 
these days, it is safe to assume that some one 
who knows the history of the thing has betrayed 
the secret^ or has told his wife that there is a 
secret to be kept. In the matter of secrets there 
is but one general rule. If you do not wish a 
fact to be known, tell no one of its existence. 

Concerning the particular reasons which led 
Dolly Maylands and Russell Vanbrugh to ex- 
change opinions on the subject of the Darches, it 
is hardly necessary to speak here. The two were 
very intimate and had known each other for a 
long time, and, possibly, there was a tendency in 
their acquaintance to something more like affec- 
tion than friendship. The fact that Dolly did 
not flirt ivith Vanbrugh in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of that word, showed that she might possibly 
be in love with him. As for Vanbrugh himself, 
no one knew what he thought and he did not 
intend that anyone should. He had never shown 
any inclination to be married, though it was said 
that he, like many others, had been deeply at- 
tached to Mrs. Darche in former daysj and Dolly, 
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at least, believed that he still loved her friend in 
his heart, though she had neither the courage 
nor the bad taste to ask a question to which he 
might reasonably have refused an answer. 

The only person in the household who seemed 
to have neither doubts nor uneasiness was old 
Simon Darche, and as it was more than likely 
that his intelligence had begun to fail, his own 
sense of security was not especially reassuring to 
others. 

While Simon Darche was smoking his large 
mild cigar at the window, and while Dolly and 
Russell Vanbrugh were strolling by the railings 
of Gramercy Park, Mrs. Darche was seated be- 
fore the fire in the library, and another friend of 
hers, who has a part to play in this little storj' 
and who, like Vanbrugh, was a Javyei> was trying 
to interest her in the details of a celebrated case 
concerning a will, and was somewhat surprised to 
find that he could not succeed. Harry Brett 
stood towards Marion Darche in very much the 
same friendly relation held by Vanbrugh in Dolly’s 
existence. There was this difference, however, 
that Brett was well known to have offered him- 
self to Mrs. Darche, who had refused him upon 
grounds which were not clear to the social 
public. Brett was certainly not so rich as John, 
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but in all other respects he seemed vastly more 
desirable as a husband. He was young, fresh, 
good-looking, good-tempered. He belonged to a 
good New York family, whereas tlie Darches 
were of Canadian origin. He had been quite 
evidently and apparently very much m love with 
Marion, whereas John never seemed to have 
looked upon her as anything but a valuable pos^ 
session, to be guarded for its intrinsic worth, and 
to be kept in good order and condition rather 
than loved and chenshed. Ever}'^ one had said 
that she should have mamed Brett, and when 
she chose John every one said tliat she had 
married his- money. But then it is impossible to 
please every one. Brett was certainly not pleased. 
He had gone abroad and had been absent a 
long time, just when he should have been work- 
ing at his profession. It was supposed, not witli- 
out reason, that he was profoundly disappointed, 
but nevertheless, when he returned he looked as 
fresh and cheerful as ever, was kindly received 
by Mrs. Darche, civilly treated by her husband, 
and forthwith fell into the -position of especial 
friend to the whole family. He had made up 
his mind to forget all about the past, to see as 
much of Mrs. Darche as he could without falling 
in love with her a second time, as he would have 
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called it, and he was doing his best to be happy 
in his own way. Within the bounds of possibility 
he had hitherto succeeded, and no one who 
wished well to him or Mrs. Darche would have 
desired to doubt the durability of his success. 
He had created an arbficial happiness and spent 
his life in fostering the idea that it was real. 
Many a better man has done the same before 
him and many a worse may try hereafter. But 
the result always has been the same and in all 
likelihood always will be. The most refined and 
perfect artificiality is not nature even to him who 
most earnestly wishes to believe it is, and the 
time must inevitably come in all such lives when 
nature, being confronted ivith her image, finds it 
but a caricature and dashes it to pieces in wrath. 

Brett’s existence was indeed much more arti- 
ficial than that of his old love. He had attempted 
to create the semblance of a new relation on the 
dangerous ground whereon an older and a truer 
one had subsisted. She, on her part, had ac- 
cepted cucumstances as they had formed them- 
selves, and did her best to get what she could 
out of them without any attempt to deceive her- 
self or others. Fortunately for both she was 
eminently a good woman, and Brett was a gen- 
tleman in heart, as well as in deed. 
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And now before this tale is told, there only 
remains the thankless task of introducing these 
last two principal figures in their pen-and-ink 
effigies. 

Of Harry Brett almost enough has been said 
already. His happy vitality would have lent him 
something of beauty even if he had possessed 
none at all. But he had a considerable share of 
good looks, in addition to his height and well- 
proportioned frame, his bright blue eyes, his fresh 
complexion, and short, curly brown hair. He too, 
like Vanbrugh, belonged to the American type, 
which has regular features, arched eyebrows, and 
rather deep-set eyes. The lower part of his face 
was strong, tliough the whole outline was oval 
rather than round or square. 

Rather a conventional hero, perhaps, if he is 
to be a hero at all, but then, many heroes have 
been thought to be quite average, ordinary per- 
sons, until the knot which heroism cuts was 
presented to tliem by fate. Then people discover 
in them all sorts of outward signs of the inward 
grace that can hit so very hard. Then the 
plirenologists descend upon their devoted skulls 
and discover there the cranial localities of the 
vast energy, the dauntless courage, the boundless 
devotion to a cause, the profound logic, by which 
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great events are brought about and directed to 
the end. Julius Caesar at the age of thirty was 
a frivolous dandy, an amateur laivyer, and a 
dilettante politician, in the eyes of good society 
in Rome. 

Harry Brett, however, is not a great hero, 
even in this fiction — a manly fellow with no 
faults of any importance and no virtues of any 
great magnitude, young, healthy, good-looking, 
courageous, troubled a little nsth the canker of 
the untrue ideal which is apt to eat the common 
sense out of the core of life’s tree, mistaken in 
his attempt to create in himself an artificial satis- 
faction in the friendship of the woman he had 
loved and was in danger of loving still, gifted 
with the clear sight which must sooner or later 
see through his self-made illusion, and possessed 
of more than the average share of readiness in 
speech, and action — a contrast, in this respect, to 
Vanbrugh. The latter, from having too com- 
prehensive a view of things, was often slow in 
reaching a decision. Brett was more like Mrs. 
Darche herself in respect of quick judgment and 
self-reliance at first sight, if such a novel ex- 
pression is permissible. 

As Marion sat before the fire apparently 
studying its condition and meditating a descent 
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upon it, after the manner of her kind, she was 
not paying much attention to Brett’s interesting 
stoiy about the great lawyer who had drawn up 
his own will so that hardly a clause of it had 
turned out to be legal, and Brett himself was 
more absorbed in watching her than in telling 
the complicated tale. She was generally ad- 
mitted to be handsome. Her enemies said that 
she had green eyes and yellow hair, which was 
apparently true, but they also said that she dyed 
the one and improved the other with painting, 
which was false. Her hair was naturally as fair 
as yellow gold, of an even colour throughout, and 
the shadows beneath her eyes and the dark eye- 
brows, which were sources of so much envy and 
malice, were natural and not done with little 
coloured sticks of greasy crayon kept in tubes 
made to look like silver pencil-cases, and generally 
concealed beneath the lace of the toilet table or 
in the toe of a satin slipper. 

Marion Darche was handsome and looked 
strong, though there was rarely much colour in 
her face. She did not flush easily. Women who 
do, often have an irritable heart, as the doctors 
call the thing, and though their affections may be 
stable their circulation is erratic. They suffer 
agonies of shyness in youth, and considerable 
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annoyance in maturer years, from the conscious- 
ness that the blood is for ever surging in their 
cheeks at the most inopportune momentj and the 
more they think of it, the more they blush, which 
does not mend matters and often betrays secrets. 
Three-fourths of the shyness one sees in the 
world is the result of an irritable heart. Marion 
Darche’s circulation was normal, and she was 
not shy. 

Like many strong persons, she was gentle, 
naturally cheerful and generally ready to help any 
one who needed assistance. She had an ad- 
mirably even temper — a matter, like physical 
courage, which depends largely upon the action 
of the heart and the natural quality of the nerves 
— and under all ordinary circumstances she ate 
and slept like other people. She did not look 
at all like Helen or Qytemnestra, and her dis- 
position was not in the least revengeful — a quiet, 
tall, fair young woman, whose clear eyes looked 
every one calmly in the face and whose strong 
white hands touched things delicately but could 
hold firmly when she chose; carrying herself 
straight through a crowd, as she bore herself up- 
right through life. Those who knew her face 
best admired espeaally her mouth and the small, 
well-cut, advanang chin, which seemed made to 
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meet difficulties as a swimmer’s divides the water. 
In figure, as in face, too, she was strong, the un- 
dulating curves were those of elasticity and 
energy, rather than of indolence and repose. 

As Harry Brett talked and watched her he 
honestly tried not to wish that she might have 
been his wife, and when his resolution broke 
down he conscientiously talked on and did his 
best to interest himself in his own conversation. 
The efibrt was familiar to him of old, and had 
so often ended in failure that he was glad when 
the distant tinkle of the door bell announced the 
coming of a third person. John rarely lunched 
at home and old Mr. Darche was never summoned 
until the meal was served. Brett broke off in the 
middle of his story and laughed a little. 

"I believe you have not understood a word 
of what I have been telling you," he said. 

Mrs. Darche looked up suddenly, abandoned 
the study of the burning logs and leaned back in 
her chair before she answered. Then she looked 
at him quietly and smiled, not even attempting 
to deny the imputation. 

“It is very rude of me, is it not? You must 
forgive me, to-day. I am very much preoc- 
cupied.” 

“You often are, nowadays,” answered Brett, 
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with a short, manlike sigh, which might have 
passed for a sniff of dissatisfaction. 

“I know I am. I am sorry." 

The door opened and Dolly Maylands entered 
the room, followed closely by Russell Vanbrugh. 
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to his talk, smiled at his old stories, read to him, 
and seemed rather to seek his society than 
to avoid it. She was never apparently tired of 
hearing about John’s childhood and youth, and 
she received the old man’s often-repeated con- 
fidences concerning his own life with an ever- 
renewed expression of sympathy. 

“I simply could not stand it for a day!” ex- 
claimed Dolly occasionally. “Why, he is woise 
than my school children!” 

Miss Maylands could not put the case more 
strongly. Perhaps no one else could. 

“I like him,” answered Mrs. Darclie. “I know 
he is a bore. But then, I suppose I am a bore 
myself.” 

“Oh, Marion!” And Dolly laughed. 

That was generally the end of the conver- 
sation. But Dolly, who was by no means alto- 
gether frivolous and had a soul, and bestowed 
now and then considerable attention upon its re- 
ligious toilet, so to say — Dolly fancied that Papa 
Darche, as she called him, took the place of a 
baby in her fnend’s heart Rather a permanent 
and antique baby, Dolly thought, but better than 
nothing for a woman who felt that she must love 
and take care of something helpless. She her- 
self did not care for that sort of thing. The 
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"Only lazy,” answered Vanbrugh, 

“So am I,” answered Brett after a moment’s 
pause. 

There they stood in silence, apathetically 
glancing at the two ladies, at the fire and at the 
window, as two men who know each other very 
well are apt to do when they are waiting for 
luncheon. Brett chanced to look down at the 
magazine he held in his hand. It was bound in 
white paper and the back of the cover was 
occupied by a huge advertisement in large letters. 
The white margin around it was filled with cal- 
culations made in blue and red pencil, with 
occasional marks in green. Mechanically Brett’s 
eyes followed the calculations. The same figure, 
a high one, recurred in many places, and any one 
with a child’s knowledge of arithmetic could have 
seen that there was a constant attempt to make 
up another sum corresponding to it, — an attempt 
which seemed always to have failed. Brett re- 
membered that Darche carried a pencil-case with 
leads of three colours in it, and he tossed the 
magazine upon the table as though he realised 
that he had been prying into another person’s 
business. He glanced at Mrs. Darche who was 
still talking with Dolly, and a moment later he 
took up the magazine again and cautiously tore 
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fully round the table. “There is no real happi- 
ness except in hard work. If I could only make 
you understand that, Marion, you would be much 
happier. Early to bed and early to rise.” 

“Makes a man stupid and closes his eyes,” 
observed Brett, finishing the proverb in its modem 
form.. 

“What, what? What doggerel is that?” 

“Did you never hear that?” asked Dolly, 
lau g hing. “It is from an unwritten and un- 
published book — modem proverbs.” 

Simon Darche shook his head and smiled 
feebly. 

“Dear me, dear me, I thought you were in 
earnest,” he said. 

“So he is,” said Dolly. “We may have to get 
up at dawn sometimes, but we are far too much 
in earnest to go to bed early,” 

This was evidently beyond Simon Dardie’s 
comprehension, and he relapsed into silence and 
the consumption of oysters, Mrs. Darche glanced 
reproachfully at Dolly as though to tell her that 
she should not chaff the old gentleman, and Van- 
brugh came to the rescue, 

“Do you often get up at dawn. Miss May- 
lands?” he inquired. 

“Do I look as if I did?” retorted the young lady. 
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“How in the world should I know,” asked 
Vanbrugh. “Do I look as though I associated 
with people who got up at dawn?” 

Brett laughed. 

“It always amuses me to hear you and Van- 
brugh talk, Mss Maylands.” 

“Does it, I am so glad,” said Dolly. 

“Yes, you seem perfectly incapable of saying 
one word to each other ivithout chaffing.” 

Old Mr. Darche had finished his oysters. 

“Yes — yes,” he observed. “A pair of chaf- 
finches.” 

A moment of silence followed this appalling 
pun. Then Mrs. Darche laughed a httle nervously, 
and Brett, who wished to help her, followed her 
example. The old gentleman himself seemed 
delighted with his own wit 

“We are beginning well,” said Dolly. “Puns 
and proverbs with the oysters. What shall we 
get with the frmt?" 

Vanbrugh was inclined to suggest that the 
dessert would probably find them in an idiot 
asylum, but he wisely abstained from words and 
tried to turn the conversation into a definite 
channel. 

“Did you read that book I sent you, Mrs. 
Darche?” he asked. 
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"Yes,” answered the latter, “I began to read 
it to my father-in-law but he did not care for it, 
so I am going on with it alone.” 

“■What book was that, my dear?” inquired 
the old gentleman. 

Mrs. Darche named a recent foreign novel which 
had been translated. 

“Oh, that thing!” exclaimed her father-in-law. 
“Why, it is all about Frenchmen and tea parties! 
Very dull. Very dull. But then a busy man like 
myself has very little time for such nonsense. 
Mr. Trehearne, I suppose I could not give you 
any idea of the amount of work I have to do.” 

He looked at Vanbrugh as he spoke. 

“Trehearne?” Brett repeated the name in 
a low voice, looking at Mrs. Darclie. 

“I know you are one of the busiest men alive,” 
said Vanbrugh quietly, and without betraying the 
slightest astonishment 

“I should think so,” said Simon Darche, “and 
I am very glad I am. Nothing keeps a man 
busy like being successful. And I may fairly say 
that I have been very successful — thanks to John, 
well — I suppose I may take a little credit to 
myself.” 

“Indeed you may,” said Mrs. Darche readily. 

Everyone thought it wise and proper to join 
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in a little murmur of approval, but Dolly was 
curious to see what the old gentleman would say 
next She wondered lyhether his taking Van' 
brugh for old Mr. Trehearne, who had been a 
friend of his youth and who had been dead some 
years, was the first sign of mental decay. From 
Mrs. Darche’s calm manner she inferred that tliis 
was not the fiist time he had done sometliing of 
the kind, and her mind went back quickly to 
her conversation witli Vanbrugh that morning in 
Gramercy Park. Simon Darche was still talking- 

"The interests of the Company are becoming 
positively gigantic, and there seems to be no end 
to the fresh issues that are possible, though nonO 
of them have been brought to me to sign yet.” 

Brett looked quickly at Vanbrugh, but the 
latter was imperturbable. 

At that moment the door opened and John 
Darche entered the dining-room. His face was 
a little paler than usual and he seemed tired- 
Mrs. Darche looked at him in surprise and her 
fatlier-in-law smiled as he always did when he 
saw his son. Every one present said something 
more or less incomprehensible by way of greeting. 
The new comer shook hands with Dolly May- 
lands, nodded to the rest, and sat down in tlie 
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place which was always reserved for him opposite 
his wife. 

“I had nothmg particular to do, so I came 
home to luncheon,” he said, by way of explaining 
his unexpected appearance. 

“I am so glad.” 

“Nothing particular to do!” exclaimed the 
old gentleman momentarily surprised into his 
senses. 

“Nothing requiring my presence,” answered 
John Darche gravely. “I was down town eaily 
this mormng and cleared off everything. I shall 
ride this afternoon.” 

“Quite right, quite right, my boy!” put in 
Simon Darche. “You should take care of your 
health. You have been doing too much of late. 
I suppose,” he added, looldog about at the others, 
“that there is not a man alive who has my son’s 
power of work.” 

“You do work dreadfully hard, John,” said 
Mrs. Darche. 

“But then,” said her fathei-in-law with evident 
pride, “John leads such a regular life. He does 
not drink, he does not smoke, he does not sit up 
late at night — altogether, I must say that he 
takes better care of himself than I ever did. And 
that is the reason,” continued the old gentleman 
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With increasing animation, “that he has accom- 
plished so much. If some of you young men 
would follow his example you would do a great 
deal more in the world. Regular hours, regular 
meals, no cocktails — oh I daresay if I had never 
smoked a dgar in my life I should be good 
for another fifty years. John will live to be a 
hundred.” 

•‘Let us hope so,” said Vanbrugh blandly. 

“What is this particular disagreeable thmg 
you have given me to eat?” inquired John, look- 
ing at his wife. 

Mrs. Darche looked up m surprise. The re- 
mark was quite in keeping with his usual manner, 
but it was very imlike him to notice anything that 
was put before him. 

“I believe it is a shad,” she said. 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” answered John. “The 
thing has bones in it. Give me something else, 
Stubbs.” 

He got something else to eat and relapsed 
into silence. The remainder of the luncheon was 
not gay, for his coming had chilled even Dolly’s 
good spirits. Brett and Vanbrugh did their best 
to sustain the conversation, but the latter felt 
more certain than ever that something serious 
was the matter. Old Simon Darche meandered 
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on, interspersing his praise of his son and his 
boasts of the prosperity of the Company with 
stale proverbs and atrocious puns. Almost as 
soon as the meal was over the few guests de- 
parted with that unpleasant sense of unsatisfied 
moral appetite which people have when they have 
expected to enjoy being together and have been 
disappointed. 

When eveiy one was gone" John Darche re- 
mained in the drawing-room with his wife. He 
sat down in his chair like a man over-tired with 
hard work, and something like a sigh escaped 
him. Mrs. Darche pushed a small table to his 
side, laid his papers upon it and sat down oppo- 
site him. A long silence followed. From time to 
time she looked up at her husband as though 
she expected him to say something, but he did 
not open his lips, though he often stared at her 
for several minutes together. His unwinking blue 
eyes faced the light as he looked at her, and 
their expression was disagreeable to her, so that 
she lowered her own rather than encounter it. 

“Are things growing worse, John?" at last she 
asked him. 

“Worse? What do you mean?" 

“You told me some time ago that you were 
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anxious. I thought that perhaps you might be m 
some trouble.” 

John did not answer at once but looked at 
her as though he did not see her, took up a 
paper and glanced absently over the columns of 
advertisements. 

“Oh no,” he said at last, as tliough her ques- 
tion had annoyed him. “There is nothing wrong, 
nothing whatever.” Again a silence followed. 
Mrs. Darche went to her wTiting-table and began 
to write a note. John did not move. 

“Marion," said he at last, “has any one been 
talking to you about my affairs?” 

“No indeed,” answered Mrs. Darche in evident 
surprise at the question, but with such ready 
frankness that he could not doubt her. 

“No,” he repeated. “I see that no one has. 
I only asked because people are always so ready 
to talk about what they cannot understand, and 
are generally so perfectly certain about what they 
do not know. I thought Dolly Maylands might 
have been chattering." 

“Dolly does not talk about you, John.” 

“Oh! I wonder why not. Does she dislike me 
especially — I mean more than most people — more 
than you do, for instance?” 

“John!" 
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“My dear, do not ima^ne that it grieves me, 
though it certainly does not make life moie 
agreeable to be disliked. On the whole, I hardly 
know which I prefer — my father’s perpetual out- 
spoken praise, or your dutiful and wifely hatred.” 

“Why do you talk like that?” 

Mrs. Darche did not leave her ivnting-table, 
but turned in her chair and faced him, still hold- 
ing her pen. 

“I fancy there is some truth in what I say,” 
he answered calmly. “Of course you know that 
you made a mistake when you married me. You 
were never in love tvith me — and you did not 
marry me for my money.” 

He laughed rather harshly. 

I wat, YROTiy yow yews sssewey.” 

“Of course not. You have some of your own 
— enough — ” 

“And to spare, if you needed it, John.” 

“You are very kind, my dear," replied Darche, 
with a scarcely perceptible touch of contempt in 
his tone. “I shall survive ivithout borrowing 
money of my wife.” 

“I hope you may never need to borrow of any 
one,” said Marion. 

She turned to the table again and began 
arranging a few scattered notes and papers to 
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conceal her annoyance at his tone, hoping that 
her inoffensive answer might soon have the effect 
of sending him away, as was usually the case. 
But Darche was not quite in his ordinal}' state. 
He was tired, irritable, and greedy for opposition, 
as men are whose nerves are overuTOught and 
who do not realise the fact, because they are not 
used to it, and it is altogether new to them. 

"I am tired of ‘yea, yea.’ Change tlie con- 
versation, please, and say ‘nay, nay.’ It would 
make a little variety.” 

“Do you object to my agreeing with you? I 
am sorry. It is not always easy to guess what 
you would like. I am quite ready to give up 
trying, if you say so. We can easily arrange our 
lives ^fferently, if you prefer it.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“We might separate, for instance,” suggested 
Mrs. Darche. 

John was surprised. He had sometimes 
wondered whether it were not altogether im- 
possible to irritate his wife’s calm temper to some 
open expression of anger. He had almost suc- 
ceeded, but he by no means liked the form of 
retort she had chosen. A separation would not 
have suited him at all, for in his character the 
love of his possessions was strong, and he looked 
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Upon his wife as an important item in the in- 
ventory of his personal property. He hesitated a 
moment before he answered. 

“Of course we might separate, but I do not 
intend that we should — ^if I can help it,” he 
added, as though an afterthought had occurred 
to him. 

“You are not doing your best to prevent it,” 
answered Mrs. Darche. 

“Oh — what are my sins? Are you jealous? 
This begins to interest me.” 

“No, I am not jealous; you have never given 
me any cause to be.” 

“You think that incompatibility of temper 
would be sufficient ground, then?” 

“For a temporaiy separation — yes.” 

“Ah — it is to be only temporaiy? How good 
you are!” > 

“It can be permanent, if you like.” 

“I have already told you that I have no idea 
of separating. I cannot imagine why you go back 
to it as )mu do.” 

“You drive me back to it” 

“You are suddenly developing a temper. This 
is delightful.” 

Mrs. Darche made no answer, but occupied 
herself ivith her papers in silence. She could 
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hardly account for the humour in which she was 
answering her husband, seeing that for years she 
had listened to his disagreeable and brutal sayings 
without retort. It is impossible to foresee the 
precise moment at which the worm will turn, 
the beast refuse its load, and the human heart 
revolt. Sometimes it never comes at all, and 
then we call the sufferer a coward. After a pause 
which lasted several minutes, John renewed the 
attack. 

“I am sorry you will not quarrel any more, it 
was so refresliing,” he said. 

“I do not like quarrelling,” answered Marion, 
without looking up. “MTiat good can it do?” 

“You are always wanting to do good! Life 
without contrasts is very insipid.” 

Mrs. Darche rose from her seat and came and 
stood by the fireplace. 

“John,” she said, “something has happened. 
You are not like yourself. If I can be of any use 
to you, tell me the truth and I will do all I can. 
If not, go and ride as you said you would. The 
fresh air uill rest you.” 

“You are a good creature, my dear,” said 
Darche looking at her curiously. 

“I do not know whether you mean to be flat- 
tering, or whether you uush to go on with this 
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idle bickering over words — ^you know that I do 
not like to be called a good creature, like the 
washerwoman or the cook. Yes — know — I am 
angrj' just now. Never mind, my advice is good. 
Either go out at once, or tell me just what is the 
matter and let me do the best I can to help 
you.” 

“There is nothing to tell, my dear.” 

“Then go out, or go and talk to your father 
— or stay here, and I will go away.” 

“Anything rather than stay together,” sug- 
gested Darche. ' 

“Yes — anything rather than that. I daresay 
it is my fault, and I am quite willing to bear all 
the blame, but if we are together in the same 
room much longer we shall do something which 
we shall regret — at least I shall. I am sure 
of it” 

“That would be very unfortunate,” said 
Darche, rising, with a short laugh. “Our life 
has been so exceptionally peaceful since we were 
married!” 

"I think it has,” answered Marion, calmly, 
“considering your character and mine. On the 
whole we have kept the peace very well. It has 
certainly not been what I expected and hoped 
that it might be, but it has not been so unhappy 
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as that of many people I know. We both made 
a mistake, perhaps, but others have made worse 
ones. You ask why I married you. I believe 
that I loved you. But I might ask you the same 
question.” 

"You would get very much the same an- 
swer.” 

“Oh no — you never loved me. I cannot even 
say that you have changed much in five years, 
since our honeymoon. You did not encourage 
my illusions very long.” 

“No. Why should I?” 

“I daresay you were right I daresay that it 
has been best so. The longer one has loved a 
thing, the harder it is to part from it I loved 
my illusions. As for you — ” 

“As for me, I loved you, as I understand 
love,” said Darche, walking up and down the 
room with his hands in his pockets. “And, 
what is more, as I understand love, I love you 
still.” 

“Love cannot be a very serious matter with 
you, then,” answered Marion, turning from him 
to the fire and pushing back a great log with her 
foot 

“You are mistaken,” returned Darche. “Love 
is a serious matter, but not half so serious as 
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young girls are inclined to believe. Is it not a 
matter of prime importance to select carefully the 
woman who is to sit opposite to one at table for 
a lifetime, and whose voice one must hear every 
day for forty years or so? Of course it is 
serious. It is like selecting the president of a 
company — only that you cannot turn him out 
and choose another when you are not pleased 
uath him. Love is not a wild, insane longing to 
be impossibly dramatic at every hour of the day. 
Love is natural selection. Danvin says so. Now 
a sensible man of business like me naturally 
selects a sensible woman like you to be the mis- 
tiess of his household. That is all it comes to, 
in the end. There is no essential difference be- 
tween a man’s feeling for the woman he loves 
and his feeling for anything else he wants.” 

“And I fill the situation admirably. Is that 
what you mean?” inquired Marion with some 
scorn. 

“If you choose to put it in that way.” 

“And that is what you call being loved?” 

“Yes — being wanted. It comes to that. All 
the rest is illusion — dream-stuff, humbug, ‘fake’ 
if you do not object to Bowery slang.” 

“Are j'ou going out?” asked Mrs. Darche, 
losing patience altogether. 
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“No. Bill I am going upstairs to see the old 
gentleman. It is almost the same.” 

He went towards the door, and his hand was 
on the handle of the lock when she called him 
back. 

“John — ” there uas hesitation in her loicc. 

“Well? What is lire matter?” He came 
back a few steps and stood near her. 

“John, did )’ou never care for me in any 
other way — in any belter way — from the heart? 
You used to 'say that you did.” 

“Did I? I have forgotten. One always sup- 
poses that young girls naturally e.xpecl one to 
talk a lot of nonsense, and that one has no 
choice unless one does — so one makes the best 
of it, I remember that it was a bore to make 
phrases, so I probably made them. Anyiliing 
else j’ou Mould like to ask?” 

“No — thanks. I would ratlier be alone.” 

John Darche left the lOom, and Marion re- 
turned to her wiitlng-table as though nothing had 
been said, intending to write her notes as usual. 
And indeed, she began, and the pen ran easily 
across the paper for a few’ moments. 

Then on a sudden her lip quivered, she 
wiote one more word, the pen fell from her 
fingers, .md bowing her head upon the edge of 
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the table she let the short, sharp sobs break out 
as they would. 

She was a very lonely woman on that winter’s 
afternoon, and the tension she had kept on her- 
self had been too great to bear any longer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In* spite of her husband’s denial, Marion 
Darche was con\nnced that he was in dirficultics, 
though she could not understand how such a 
point could have been reached in the affairs of 
the Company, which had always been considered 
so solid, and which had the reputation of being 
managed so well. It was natural, when matters 
reached a crisis, that none of her acquaintances 
should speak to her of her husband's troubles, 
and many said that Mrs. Darche was a brave 
woman to face the world as she did when her 
husband was in all likelihood already mined and 
was openly accused on all sides of something 
very like swindling. But as a matter of fact she 
was in complete ignorance of all this. John 
Darche laughed scornfully when she repc.atcd her 
question, and she had never even thought of ask- 
ing the old gentleman any questions. She was 
too proud to speak of her troubles to Vanbnigh 
or Brett; .and Dolly, foreseeing real trouble, 
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thought it best to hide from her friend the fears 
she entertained. As sometimes happens in such 
cases, matters had gone very far without Mrs. 
Darche’s knowledge. The Company was in 
hands of a receiver and an inquiiy into the con- 
duct of Simon and John Darche was being pushed 
forward with the utmost energy by the frightened 
holders of the bonds and shares, while Marion 
w'as dining and dancing through the winter season 
as usual. The Darches were accused of having 
issued an enormous amount of stock wthout 
proper authority; but there w'ere many w'ho said 
that Simon Darche w'as innocent of the trick, and 
that John had manufactured bogus certificates. 
Others again maintained that Simon Darche was 
in his dotajre and sijrned whatever was put be- 
fore him by his son, without attempting to under- 
stand the obligations to which he committed 
himself. 

Meanwhile John’s position became desperate, 
though he himself did not believe it to be so 
utterly hopeless as it really was. Since this is 
the story of Marion Darche and not of her hus- 
band, it is unnecessaiy to enter into the financial 
details of the latter’s ruin. It is enough to say 
that for personal ends he had made use of tlie 
Company's funds in order to get into his own 
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control a line of railroad which a large part 
of the Company’s produce was transported, with 
the intention of subsequently forcing the Com- 
pany to buy the road of him on his own terms, 
as soon as he should have disposed by stealth of 
his interest in the manufacture. Had the scheme 
succeeded he should have realised a great fortune 
by the tiansaction, and it is doubtful whether 
anything could have been proved against him 
after the event. Unfortunately for him, he had 
come into collision with a powerful syndicate of 
which he had not suspected the existence until 
he had gone so far that either to go on or to 
retire must be almost certain ruin and exposure. 
The existence of this syndicate had dawned upon 
him on the day described in the preceding 
chapters, and tlie state of mind in which he 
found himself was amply accounted for by the 
discovery he had made. 

As time went on during the folloiving weeks, 
and he became more and more hopelessly in- 
volved, his appearance and his manner changed 
for the worse. He grew haggard and thin, and 
his short speeches to his wife lacked even that 
poor element of wit which is brutality’s last hold 
upon good manners. With his father, however, he 
maintained his usual behaviour, by a desperate 
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effort. He could not afford to allow the whole 
fabric of the old gentleman’s illusions about him 
to perish, so long as Simon Darche’s hand and 
name could still be useful. It is but just to ad- 
mit, too, that he felt a sort of cynical, pitying 
attachment to his father — the affection which a 
spoiled child bestows upon an over-indulgent 
parent, which is strongly tinged with the vanity 
excited by a long course of unstinted and undis- 
cnminating praise. 

If Marion Darche’s own fortune had been 
invested in the Company of which her husband 
was treasurer, she must have been made aware of 
the condition of things long before the final day 
of reckoning came. But her property had been 
left her in the form of real estate, and the surplus 
had been invested in such bonds and mortgages 
as had been considered absolutely safe by Harry 
Brett’s father, who had originally been her guar- 
dian, and, after his death, by Harry Brett himself, 
who was now her legal adviser, and managed her 
business for her. The house in Lexington Avenue 
was her property. After her marriage she had 
persuaded her husband to live in it rather than 
in the somewhat pretentious and highly incon- 
venient mansion erected on Fifth Avenue by 
Simon Darche in the early days of his great sue- 
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cess, which was decorated within, and to some 
extent without, according to the doubtful taste of 
the late Mrs. Simon Darche. Vanbrugh com- 
pared it to an “inflamed Pullman car.” 

Enough has been said to show how, at the 
time, the Darches were on the verge of utter 
ruin, and how Marion Darche was financially in- 
dependent. Meanwhile the old gentleman’s mind 
was failing fast, a fact which was so apparent 
that Marion was not at all surprised when her 
husband told her that there was to be a con- 
sultation of doctors to inquire into the condition 
of Simon Darche, with a view to deciding whether 
he was fit to remain, even •nominally, at the head 
of the Company or not As a matter of fact, 
the consultation had become a legal necessity, 
enforced by the committee that was examining 
the Company’s affairs. 

John Darche was making a desperate fight of 
it, sacrificing everything upon which he could lay 
his hands in order to buy in the fraudulent cer- 
tificates of stock. He was constantly in want of 
money, and seized every opportunity of realising 
a few thousands which presented itself, even 
descending to gambling in the stock market in 
the hope of picking up more cash. He was un- 
lucky, of course, and margin after margin dis- 
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appeared and was swallowed up. From time to 
lime he made something by his speculations — 
just enough to revive his shrinking hopes, and 
to whet his eagerness, already sharpened by ex- 
tremest anxiety. He did not think of escaping 
from the country, however. In the first place, if 
he disappeared at this juncture, he must be a 
beggar or dependent on his wife’s charity. Secondly, 
he could not realise that the end was so near 
and that the game was played out to the last 
card. Still he struggled on frantically, hoping for 
a turn of the market, for a windfall out of the 
unknown, for a wave of luck, whereby a great 
sum being suddenly thrown into his hands he 
should be able to cover up the traces of his mis- 
deeds and begin life afresh. 

Manon was as brave as ever, but she got 
even more credit for her courage than she really 
deserved. She knew at this time that the trouble 
was great, but she had no idea that it was al- 
together past mending, and she had not renewed 
the offer of help she had made to her husband 
when she had first noticed his distress. In the 
meantime, she devoted herself to the care of old 
Simon Darche. She read aloud to him in the 
morning, though she was quite sure that he rarely 
followed a single sentence to the end. She drove 
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with him in the afternoon and listened patiently 
to his rambling comments on men and things. 
His inability to lecognise many of the persons 
who had been most familiar to him in the earlier 
part of his life was becoming very apparent, and 
tlie constant mistakes he made rendered it ad- 
visable to keep him out of intercourse with any 
but the members of his own family. As has been 
said, Mrs. Darche had not as yet made any change 
in her social existence, but Dolly Maylands, who 
knew moie of the true state of affairs than her 
friend, came to see her every day, and grew 
anxious in the anticipation of the inevitable dis- 
aster. Her fresh face grew a little paler and 
showed traces of nervousness. She felt perhaps 
as men do who lead a life of constant danger. 
She slept as well and became almost abnormally 
active, seizing feverishly upon eveiything and 
every subject which could help to occupy her 
time. 

“You work too hard, Dolly,” said Mrs. Darche 
one morning as they were seated together in the 
library. “You will wear yourself out. You have 
danced all night, and now you mean to spend 
your day in slaving at your charities.” 

Dolly laughed a little as she went on cutting 
the pages of the magazine she held. This was a 
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thing Mrs. Darche especially disliked doing, and 
Dolly had long ago taken upon herself the re- 
sponsibility of cutting all new books and reviews 
which entered the house. 

“Oh I love to bum the candle at both ends,” 
she answered. 

“No doubt you do, my dear. We have all 
liked to do that at one time or another. But at 
this rate you ivill light your candle in the middle, 
too.” 

“You cannot light a candle in the middle,” 
said Dolly with great decision. 

“If anybody could, you could,” said Marion, 
watching her, as she had often done of late, and 
wondering if any change had come into the young 
girl's life. “Seriously, my dear, I am anxious 
about you. I udsh you would take care of your- 
self, or get married, or something.” 

“If you mil tell me what that ‘something’ is 
I will get it at once,” said Dolly, ivith a smile 
that had a tinge of sadness in it. “I ask nothing 
better.” 

“Oh anything!” exclaimed Mrs. Darche. “Get 
nervous prostration or anything that is thoroughly 
fashionable and gives no trouble, and then go 
somewhere and rest for a month.” 

“My dear child,” .cried Dolly ivith a laugh, “I 
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cannot think of being so old-fashioned as to have 
nervous prostration. Let me see. I might be 
astigmatic. That seems to be the proper thing 
nowadays. Then I could wear glasses and look 
the character of the school-ma’am. Then I could 
say I could not dance because I could not see, 
because of course I could not dance in spectacles. 
But for the matter of that, my dear, you need 
not lecture me. You are as bad as I am, and 
mu<^ worse — yours is a much harder life than 
mine.” 

Just as Dolly was about to draw a comparison 
between her own existence and her friend’s, the 
door opened and Stubbs entered the room bearing 
a dozen enormous roses, of the kind known as 
American Beauties. Dolly, who had a passion 
for flowers, sprang up,' and seized upon them \vith 
an exclamation of delight. 

“What beauties! What perfect beauties!” she 
said. “You lucky creature! Who m the world 
sends you such things?” 

Mrs. Darche had risen from her seat and had 
buried her face in the thick blossoms while Dolly 
held them. 

“I am sure I do not know,” she said. 

“Oh Manon!” answered Dolly, smiling. “In- 
nocence always was your strong point, and what 
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a Strong point it is. I wish people would send 
me flowers like these.” 

“I have no doubt they do, my dear. Do not 
pretend they do not. Come and help me airange 
them instead of talking nonsense. Even if it were 
true that my life is harder than yours — I do not 
know why — you see there are alleviations.’” 

Dolly did not answer at once. She was 
wondering just how much her ftiend knew of 
the actual state of things, and she was surprised 
to feel a little touch of pain when she contrasted 
the truth, so far as she knew it, with the nega- 
tively blissful Ignorance in which Mrs. Darche’s 
nearest and best friends were doing their best to 
keep her. 

“Of course there are alleviations in your life, 
just ss there are la mine,” she said at last, 
“changes, contrasts and all that sort of thing. 
My Kindergarten alleviates my dancing and my 
cotillons vary the dulness of my scliool teaching.” 

She paused and continued to arrange the 
flowers in silence, looking back now and then 
and glancing at them. Mrs, Darche did not 
speak, but watched her idly, taking a certain 
artistic pleasuie in the fitness of the details which 
made up the little picture before her. 

“But I would not lead your life for anything 
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in the world,” added Dolly at last with great 
decision. 

“Oh, nonsense, Dolly!” 

“Are you happy, Marion?” asked Dolly, sud- 
denly growing very grave. 

“Happy?" repeated h/frs. Darche, a little sur- 
prised by the sudden question. “Yes, why not? 
What do you mean by happy?” 

“What everybody means, I suppose.” 

“What is that?” 

“Why, wanting things and getting them, of 
course — wanting a ten cent thing a dollar’s worth, 
and having it.” 

"What a definition!” exclaimed Mrs. Darche. 
“But I really do believe you enjoy your life.” 

“Though it would bore you to extinction." 

“Possibly. The alternate mid attacks of teach- 
ing and flirting to which you are subject would 
probably not agree with me.” 

“Perhaps you could do either, but not both 
at the same time.” 

“I suppose I could teach if I knew anything,” 
said Mrs. Darche thoughtfully. “But I do not,” 
she added with conviction. 

“And I have no doubt you could flirt if you 
loved anybody. It is a pity you do not." 

“Oh, my flirting days are over,” answered 
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Marion laughing. “You seem to forget that I am 
married.” 

“Do you not forget it sometimes?” asked 
Dolly, laughing, but with less genuine mirth. 

“Do not be silly 1” exclaimed Marion mth a 
slight shade of annoyance. She had been help- 
ing Dolly with the roses, all of which, ivith 
the exception of two, were now arranged in a 
vase. 

“These will not go in,” she said, holding up 
the r emainin g flowers. “You might stick them 
into that little silver cup.” 

“To represent you — and the other man. A 
red and a white rose. Is that it?” 

“Or you and me,” suggested Mrs. Darche in 
perfect innocence. “Why not?” 

“Tell me,” said Dolly, when they had finished, 
“who is he?” 

“Why, Russell Vanbrugh, of course.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Dolly, turning her head 
away. “Why of course?" 

“Oh, because — ” ' 

“Why not Harry Brett?" asked Dolly, with 
the merciless insistence peculiar to very young 
people. 

In all probability, if no interruption had oc- 
curred, the conversation of that morning would 
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place to a look of recognition, imaginaiy, it is 
true, but evidently a source of pleasure to himself. 

“Good morning, my dear,” he said briskly, 
taking Marion’s hand in both of his and pressing 
it alfectionately. “Good morning, Mrs. Chilton,” 
he added, smiling at Dolly. 

“Dolly Maylands,” suggested Marion in an 
undertone. 

“Dolly? Dolly?” repeated the old man. “Yes, 
yes— what did you say? What did you say’ 
Marion? Dolly Chilton? Silly child. Dolly 
Chilton has been dead these twenty years.” 

“What does he mean?” asked Dolly in a 
whisper. Simon Darche turned upon her rather 
suddenly. 

“Oh yes, I remember,” he said. “You are 
the little girl who used to talk about Danvin, and 
the soul, and monkeys mthout tails, and steam 
engines, when you were seven years old. Why 
my dear child, I know you very well indeed! 
How long have you been married?” 

“I am not married," answered the young girl 
suppressing a smile. > 

“YTiy not?” inquired Mr. Darche with start- 
ling directness. “But then-oh, yes! I am very 
sorry, my dear. I did not mean to allude to it 
1 went to poor Chilton’s funeral.” 
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place to a look of recognition, imaginary, it is 
true, but evidently a source of pleasure to himself. 

“Good moining, my dear,” he said briskly, 
taking Manon’s band m both of his and pressing 
It affectionately. “Good morning, Mrs. Chilton,” 
he added, smiling at Dolly. 

“Dolly Maylands,” suggested Marion in an 
undertone. 

“Dolly? Dolly?” repeated the old man. “Yes, 
yes — what did you say? What did you say, 
Marion? Dolly Chilton? Silly 'child. Dolly 
Chilton has been dead these tu'enty years.” 

“What does he mean?” asked Dolly in a 
whisper. Simon Darche turned upon hei rather 
suddenly. 

“Oh yes, I remember,” he said. “You are 
the little girl who used to talk about Darwin, and 
the soul, and monkeys ivithout tails, and steam 
engines, when you were seven years old. Why, 
,my dear child, I know you very well indeed. 
How long have you been married?” 

“I am not married,” answered the young girl, 
suppressing a smile. 

“Why not?” inquired Mr. Darche with start- 
ling directness. “But then — oh, yes! I am very 
sorry, my dear. I did not mean to allude to it. 
I went to poor Chilton’s funeral.” 
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Just then, Stubbs, the butler, entered again, 
bearing this time a note for Mrs. Darche. \\TiiIe 
she glanced at the contents he waited near the 
door in obedience to a gesture from her. Old 
Mr. Darche immediately went up to him, and 
with hearty cordiality seized and shook his re- 
luctant hand. 

“Happy to meet you, old fellow!” he cned. 
“That is all right. Now just sit do«Ti here and 
we will go through the question in five minutes.” 

“Beg pardon, sir, ’ said the impassive butler. 
It was not the first time that his master had taken 
him for an old friend. 

“Eh, what!^’ cried Simon Darche. “Calling 
me ‘sir’? Did you come here to quarrel with 
me, old man? Oh, I see! You are laughing. 
Well, come along. This business will not keep. 
The ladies mil not mind if we go to work, I 
daresay.” 

And forthivith he dragged Stubbs to a table 
and forced him into a chair, talking to him all 
the time. Dolly was startled and grasped Manon’s 
arm. 

“MTiat is it?” she asked under her breath. 
“Oh, Marion, what is it? Is he quite mad?” 

* Mrs. Darche answered her only by a warning 
look, and then, turmng away, seemed to hesitate 
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a moment. Stubbs was suffering acutely, sub- 
mitting to sit on the edge of the chair to which 
his master had pushed him, merely because no 
means of escape suggested itself to his mechanical 
intelligence. 

“Why can you not sit down comfortably?” 
asked Mr. Darche, with a show of temper. “You 
are not in a hurry, I know. Oh I see, you are 
cold. Well, warm yourself. Cold morning. It 
will be warm enough in Wall Street to-morrow, 
if we put this thing tlirough. Now, just let me 
explain the position to you. I tell you we are 
stronger than anybody thinks. Yes, sir. I do 
not see any limit to what we may do.” 

Marion took a flower from one of the vases 
and went up to the old gentleman. 

“Just let me put this rose in your coat, be- 
fore you go to work.” 

Mr. Darche turned towards her as she spoke, 
and his attention was diverted. With a seno- 
comic expression of devout thankfulness, Stubbs 
rose and noiselessly glided from the room. 

“Thank you, thank you," said the old gentle- 
man, and as he bent to smell the blossom, his 
head dropped forward rather helplessly. “I was 
always fond of flowers.” 
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The note which Stubbs had brought con- 
veyed the information that the thiee doctors who 
were to examine old Mr. Darche with a view of 
ascertaining whether he could properly be held 
responsible for his actions, would come in half 
an hour. It was now necessary to prepare him 
for the visit, and Marion had not decided upon 
any plan. 

It was evidently out of the question to startle 
him by letting him suspect the truth, or even by 
telling him that his visitors belonged to the 
medical profession. Mrs. Darche wished that she 
might have the chance of consulting Dolly alone 
for a moment before the doctors came, but this 
seemed equally impossible. She silently handed 
the note to her friend to read, and began talking 
to the old gentleman again. He answered at 
random almost everything she said. It was clear 
that he was growing rapidly worse and that his 
state was changing from day to day. Marion, of 
course, did not know that the medical examina- 
tion was to be held by order of the committee 
conducting the inquiry into the Company's affairs. 
Her husband had simply told her what she already 
knew, namely, that his father was no longer able 
to attend to business and that the fact must be 
recognised and a new president elected. It would 
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be quite possible, he thought, to leave the old 
gentleman in the illusion that he still enjoyed his 
position and exercised his functions. There could 
be no harm in that. To tell him the truth might 
inflict such a shock upon his faculties as would 
hasten their complete collapse, and might even 
bring about a fatal result. He had impressed 
upon her the necessity of using the utmost tact 
on the occasion of the doctors’ visit, but had 
refused to be present himself, arguing, perhaps 
rightly, that his appearance could be of no use, 
but that it might, on the contrary, tend to com- 
plicate a situation already difficult enough. 

The only course that suggested itself to Mrs. 
Darche’s imagination, was to represent the three 
doctors as men of business who came to consuft 
her father-in-law upon an important matter. At 
the first mention of business, the old gentleman’s 
expression changed and his manner became more 
animated. 

“Eh, business?” he cried. “Oh yes. Never 
refuse to see a man on business. Where are 
they? Good morning, Mrs. Chilton. I am sorry 
I cannot stay, but I have some important business 
to attend to.” 

He insisted upon going to his study immediately 
in order to be ready to receive his visitors. 
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"Wait for me, Dolly,” said Marion, as she 
followed him. 

Dolly nodded and sat down in her own place 
by the fireplace, taking up the magazine she 
had begun to cut and thoughtfully resuming her 
occupation. Under ordinary circumstances she 
would perhaps have gone away to occupy herself 
during the morning in some of the many matters 
which made her life so full. But her instinct 
told her that there was trouble in the air to-day, 
and that tlie affairs of the Darches were rapidly 
coming to a crisis. She liked difficulties, as she 
liked everytliing which needed energy and quick- 
ness of decision, and her attachment to her friend 
would alone have kept her on the scene of danger. 

Marion did not return immediately, and Dolly 
supposed that she had determined to stay with 
the old gentleman until the doctors came. It 
was rather pleasant to sit by the fire and think, 
and wonder, and fill out the incidents of the 
drama which seemed about to be enacted in the 
house. Dolly realised that she was in the midst 
of exdting events such as she had sometimes 
read of, but in which she had never expected to 
play a part There were all the characters be- 
longing to the situation. There was the beautiful, 
neglected young wife, the cruel and selfish hus- 
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band, the bioken-down father, the two young men 
who had formerly loved the heroine, and last, but 
not least, there was Dolly herself. It was all very 
interesting and very theatrical, she thought, and 
she wished that she might watch it or watch the 
developments in the successive scenes, entiiely as 
a spectator, and without feeling what was really 
uppermost in her heart — a touch of sincere 
sympathy for her friend’s trouble. 

Just as she was thinking of all that Marion 
had to suffer, John Darche, the prime cause and 
promoter of the trouble, entered the room, pale, 
nervous, and evidently in the worst of humours. 

“Oh, are you here, Miss Maylands?” he in- 
quired, discontentedly. 

Dolly looked up quietly. 

“Yes. Am I in the way? Marion has just 
gone with Mr. Darche to his study. This note 
came a few moments ago and she gave it to me 
to read. I think you ought to see it.” 

John Darche’s brow contracted as he ran his 
eye over the page. Then he slowly tore the note 
to shreds and tossed them into the fire. 

“I do not know why my wife thinks it necessary 
to take all her friends into the confidences of the 
family,” he said, thrusting his hands into his 
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pockets and going to the window, thereby turning 
his back upon Dolly. 

Dolly made no answer to the rude speech, 
but quietly continued to cut the pages of the 
magazine, until, seeing that Darche did not move 
and being herself ratlier nervous, she broke the 
silence again. 

“Am I in the way, Mr. Darche?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said John, waking, 
peihaps, to a sense of his rudeness, and returning 
to the hieplace. “On the contrary,” he continued, 
“it is as well that you should be here. There 
will probably be hysterics during the course of 
Uie day, and I have no doubt you know what is 
the right thing to do under the circumstances. 
There seems to be a horticultural show here,” he 
added, as he noticed for the first time the vases 
of fiowers on the tables. 

“They are beautiful roses,” answered Dolly, 
in a conciliatory tone. 

“Yes,” said John, drawing in his thin lips. 
“Beautiful, expensive — and not particularly ap- 
propriate to-day. One of my wife's old friends, 
I suppose. Do you know who sent them?” 

“Stubbs brought them in, a little while ago,” 
Dolly replied. “I believe tliere was no note with 
them.” 
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“No note,” repeated John, still in a tone of 
discontent. “It is rude to send flowers without 
even a card. It is assuming too much intimacy.” 

“Is it?” asked Dolly innocently. 

“Of course it is,” ansivered John. 

“Half an hour,” he said, after a moment's 
pause. “Half an hour! How long is it since that 
note came?” 

“About twenty minutes, I should think.” 

“Doctors are generally punctual,” observed 
Darche. “They will be here in a few nainutes.” 

“Shall you be present?” asked Dolly. 

“Certamly not,” John answered with decision. 
“It would give me very little satisfaction to see 
my father proved an idiot by three fools.” 

“Fools!” repeated Dolly in surprise. 

“Yes. All doctors are fools. The old gentle- 
man’s head is as clear as imne. What difference 
does it make if he does not recognise people he 
only half knows? He understands eveiything con- 
nected with the business, and that is the prinapal 
thing. After all, what has he to do? He signs 
his name to the papers that are put before him. 
That is all. He could do that if he really had 
softening of the brain, as they pretend he has. 
As for electing another president at the present 
moment it is out of the question.” 
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"Yes, so I should suppose," said Dolly. 

John turned sharply upon her. 

“So you should suppose? Why should you 
suppose any such thing?" 

“I have heard that the Company is in trouble," 
answered Dolly, calmly. 

John opened his lips as though he were 
about to make a sharp answer, but checked him- 
self' and turned away. 

“Yes," he said more quietly, “I suppose tliat 
news is public property by this time. There they 
are,” he added, as his ear caught the distant 
tinkle of the door bell, 

"Shall I go?” asked Dolly for the third time. 

"No,” answered Darche, "I will go out and 
meet them. Stay here please. I will send my 
wife to you presently." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The verdict of the doctors was a foregone 
conclusion. The family physician, who was one 
of the three, the other two being specialists, 
stayed behind and explained to John Darche the 
result of the examination. There was no hope 
of recovery, he said, nor even of improvement. 
The most that could be done was to give the 
old gentleman the best of care so long as he re- 
mained alive. Little by little his faculties would 
fail, and in a few years, if he did not die, he 
would be quite as helpless as a little child. 

John Darche was not in a state to receive 
the information with equanimity, though he had 
expected nothing else and knew that every word 
the doctor said was true — and more also. He 
protested, as he had protested to Dolly half an 
hour earlier, that Mr. Darche was still a service- 
able president for the Company, since he could 
sign his name, no matter whether he understood 
the value of the signature or not. The doctor. 
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who, like most people, was aware of the investi- 
gation then proceeding, shook his head, smiled 
incredulously, asked after Mis. Darche, and went 
away pondering upon the vanity of human affairs, 
and consoling himself for the sins of the world 
wth the wages thereof, most of which ultimately 
find their way to the doctor’s bank-book, be the 
event life or death. 

Old Mr. Darche, supremely unconscious of 
what had taken place, and believing that he had 
been giving the benefit of his valuable advice 
to the directors of a western railroad, had lighted 
one of his very fine cigars and had fallen asleep 
in his easy chair in his own study before it was 
half finished. Marion had returned to Dolly in 
the library and John had sent for his stenographer 
and had taken possession of the front drawing- 
loom for the morning, on pretence of attending 
to the business which, in reality, had already 
been withdrawn from his hands during several 
weeks. 

He was in great suspense and anxiety, for it 
was expected that the work of the investigating 
committee would end on that afternoon. He 
knew that in any event he was ruined, and even 
he felt that it would be humiliating to live on 
his wife’s income. They would go abroad at 
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once, he thought, New YoiTc had become hateful 
to him. He had as yet no apprehension of being 
deprived of his liberty, even temporarily. TOat- 
ever action was taken against him must be of a 
civil nature, he thought. He did not believe that 
any judge would issue a warrant for his arrest on 
such evidence as could have been collected by the 
committee. Simon Darche was incapable of re- 
membering what he had done even a week pre- 
viously, and since the doctors declared that his 
mind was gone, almost anything might be at- 
tributed to him — anything, in fact, about which 
the slightest trace of irregularity could be dis- 
covered. John had been cautious enough in his 
actions when he had been aware that he was 
violating the law, though he had been utterly 
reckless when he had appealed to chance in the 
hope of retrieving his losses, and recovering him- 
self. He believed himself safe, and indulged in 
speculations about the future as a relief to the 
excessive anxiety of the moment. 

Mrs. Darche had some right to know the 
result of the consultation which had taken place, 
but her husband either intended to leave her in 
ignorance or forgot her existence after the doctors 
had left the house. Dunng some time she re- 
mained with Dolly in the library, expecting that 
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John would at least send her some message, if 
he did not choose to come himself. At last she 
determined to go to liim. 

"I am very busy now,” he said, as she entered 
the room and glanced at the secretary. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Darche, “I see, but I 
must speak to you alone for a minute.” 

“Well — but I wish you would choose some 
other time.” He nodded to the secretary, who 
rose and quietly disappeared. 

“What is it?” asked Darche, when they were 
alone. 

"What did the doctors say?” 

"Oh, nothing at all. They talked as doctors 
always do. Keep the patient in good health, 
plenty of fresh air, food and sleep.” He laughed 
sourly at his own words. 

“Is that all?” inquired Marion, rather incre- 
dulously. “They must have said something else. 
Why, we can all see that he is not himself. There 
is something very seriously wrong. I am quite 
sure that he did not recognise me yesterday.” 

“Not recognise you?” said John, with the 
same disagreeable laugh. “Not recognise you? 
Do not be silly. He talks of nobody else. I tell 
you there is nothing in the world the matter with 
him; he is good for anolhei twenty years." 
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“Thank heaven for that — for the twenty years 
of life, whether mth all his faculties or not — ” 

“Yes, by all means let us return thanks. At 
the present rate of interest on his life that means 
at least two millions.” 

“It hurts me to hear you talk like that about 
your father,” said Manon, sitting down and 
watching her husband as he walked slowly up 
and doum before her. 

“Does it? That is interesting. I wonder 
why you are hurt because he is hkel)' to live 
twenty years. You are not very likely to be hurt 
by his death.” 

“Did I ever suggest such a thing?” 

“No, it suggested itself." 

At this speech Mrs. Darche rose. Staading 
quite still for a moment, she looked quietly into 
his uncertain eyes. He was evidently in the worst 
of humours, and quite unable to control himselij 
even had he wished to do so. She felt that it 
would be safer to leave him, for her own temper 
was overwrought and ready to break out. She 
turned towards the door. Then he called her 
back. 

“I say, Marion!” 

“Well.” 

“What are you making such a fuss about?” 
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"Have I said an)dhing?” 

"No, not much, but you ftave a particularly 
uncomfortable way of letting one see what you 
■would like to say.” 

"Is that why you called me back?” asked Mrs. 
Darche, on the point of turning away again. 

“I suppose so. It certainly was not for the 
pleasure of prolonging this delightful inten'iew.” 

Once more she moved in the direction of the 
door. Tlien something seemed to tighten about 
her heart, something long forgotten, and which, if 
she tried to understand it at all, she thought was 
pity. It was notliing — only a dead love turning 
in its grave. But it hurt her, and she stopped 
and looked back. John Darche was leaning 
against the high mantelpiece, shading his eyes 
from tire fire with his small, pointed white hand. 
She came and stood beside him. 

"John,” she said gently, “I want to speak to 
you seriously. I am wry sorrj' if I was hasty 
just now. Please forget it" 

Darclre looked up, pulled out his watch and 
glanced at it, and then looked at her again before 
he answered. His eyes •were hard and dull. 

"I think I said that I was rather busy this 
morning,” he answered slowly. 

"Yes, I know,” answ^ered Marion, in her sweet, 

Afancn DarcAe, / 
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low voice. “But I will not keep you long. I 
must speak. John, is this state of things to go 
on for ever?” 

“I fancy not. The death of one of us is 
likely to put a stop to it before eternity sets in,” 
he answered wth some scorn. 

“We can stop it now if we will but try,” 
said Marion, laying her hand entreatingly upon 
his arm, 

“Oh yes, no doubt,” observed John coldly. 

“Let me speak, please, this once,” said Mrs. 
Darche, “I know that you are worried and 
harassed about business, and you know that I 
want to spare you all I can, and would help you 
if I could. 

“I doubt whether your help would be con- 
dudve to the interests of the Company," observed 
Darche. 

“No — I know that I cannot help you in that 
way. But if you would only let me, in other 
ways, I could make it so much easier for you.” 

“Could you?” asked John, turning upon her 
immediately. "Then just lend me a hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

Mrs Darche started a little at the words. As 
has been said, she was really qmte in ignorance 
of what was taking place and had no idea that 
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her husband could be in need of what, in com- 
parison with the means of the Company, seemed 
but a small sum in cash. 

“Do you need money, John?” she asked, look- 
ing at him anxiously. 

“Oh no, I was only putting an imaginary 
case.” 

“I wish it were not merely imaginary ” 

“Do you?” he asked, interrupting her quickly. 
“That is kind.” 

Marion seemed about to lose her temper at 
last, though she meant to control herself. 

“John!” she exclaimed, m a tone of reproach, 
“why will you so misunderstand me?” 

“It is you who misunderstand everythmg.” 

“I mean it quite seriously,” she answered. 
“You know if you were really in trouble for a 
sum like that, I could help you. Not that you 
ever could be. I was only thinking — wishing that 
in some way or other I might be of use. If I 
could help you in anything, no matter how in- 
significant, it would bring us together.” 

John smiled incredulously. 

“Ohl” he exclaimed, “is that what you are 
drivmg at? Do you not think life is very bearable 
as we are?” 

By this time Marion had completely regained 
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her self-possession. She was determined not to 
be repulsed, but there was a little bitterness in 
her voice as she spoke. 

“No, frankly, John, as we are living now, life 
is not very bearable. I cannot excKange half a 
dozen words with you ivithout quarrelling, and it 
is not my fault, John, it is not my fault! Could 
you not sometimes make it a little easier for 
me?” 

“By borrowing a hundred thousand dollars?” 

A pause followed John’s answer, and he 
walked as far as the window, came back again 
and stopped. 

“If you think it would be conducive to our 
conjugal happiness that I should owe you a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, by all means lend it to 
me. I will give you very good secunty and pay 
you the current rate of interest” 

Mrs. Darche hesitated a moment before she 
spoke again. She was not quite sure that he 
was in earnest, and being determined to make 
the utmost use of the opportunity she had created, 
she dreaded lest if she pressed her offer upon 
him, he should suddenly turn upon her with a 
brutal laugh. 

“Do you really mean it, John?” she asked 
at last “Will it help you at all?” 
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“Oh, if you insist upon it and think it will 
promote your happmess, I have no objection to 
taking it,” said Darche coolly. “As a matter of 
fact It would be a convenience to-day, and it 
might help me to-morrow. It will certainly not 
be of any importance next week.” 

“I do not know whether you are in earnest or 
not, but I am.” 

Once more she paused. She realised that he 
was in need of a great deal of money, and that 
. his scornful acceptance of her offer was really his 
'way of expressing real interest. 

- “You shall have it as soon as I can get it for 
you. If you really need it I shall be very glad. 
If you are only laughing at me — well, I can bear 
that too.” 

“No,” answered John, speaking much more 
seriously than hitherto. “It is a simple matter, of 
course — but it is quite true that it would be a 
convenience to me to have a hundred thousand 


dollars in cash during the next twenty-four hours, 
and after all, it will not make any difference to 
you, as so much of your property is in bonds. 


All you need to do is to borrow the money on 
call and give the bonds as 

“I do not understand thc^^J^gs;' oP^qrse,” 
said Marion in a tr — r 
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can be managed easily enough, and I shall be so 
proud if I am able to help you a little. Oh, 
John,” she added, after a little pause, “if we 
could only be as we used to be, everything to 
each other.” 

“I wish we could,” John answered with real 
or assumed gravity. “But in this existence, there 
is everything to separate us and hardly anything 
to bring us together. You see, I am worried all 
day long. 1 never get any rest, and then I lose 
my temper about eveiything. I know it is UTong 
but I cannot help it, and you must try to be as 
patient as you can, my dear.” 

“I do try, John; I do try, do I not? Say that 
you know that I do.” For a moment she thought 
she had produced an impression upon him, and a 
vision of a happier and more peaceful life rose 
suddenly before her ready imagination. But the 
tone in which he spoke the next words dispelled 
any such illusion. 

“Oh yes,” he said dryly, “I know you do, of 
course. You are awfully good — and I am awfully 
bad. I will reform as soon as I have time. And 
now, if you do not mind, I will go and attend to 
my letters.” 

“And I will see about getting the money at 
once,” she said, bravely hiding her disappoint- 
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ment at his change of tone. “I may be able to 
have it by this evening.” 

“Oh yes,” he answered with some eagerness, 
“if you are quick about it Well, good-bye, and 
I am really much more grateful than I seem.” 

His dry unpleasant laugh was the last thing 
she heard as she left the room. After all, it 
seemed perfectly useless, though she did her best 
all day and every day. 

Marion Darche left her husband more than 
ever convinced of the hopelessness of any attempt 
at a happier and more united existence. Faithful, 
brave, loving, a woman of heart rather than head, 
she encountered in every such effort the blank 
wall of a windowless nature, so to say — ^Ihe dull 
opposition of a heartless intelligence incapable of 
understanding any natural impulse except that 
of self-preservation, and responding to no touch 
of sympathy or love. Against her will, she 
wondered why she had married him, and tried to 
recall the time when his obstinacy had seemed < 
strength, his dulness gravity, his brutality keen- 
ness. But no inner conjuring with self could give 
an instant’s life to the dead illusion. The nearest 
approach to any real resurrection which she had 
felt for years had been the little pang that had 
overtaken her when she had turned to leave him 
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and had thought for one moment that he might 
be suffering, as she was apt to suffer — this being, 
whom she had once misunderstood and loved, 
whom she loved not at all now, but to whom she 
had been lovelessly faithful in word and thought 
and deed for years past. 

Yet she knew that others had loved her well, 
most of all Harry Brett, and girl-like, groping for 
her heart's half-grown truth, she had once believed 
that she loved him too, with his boyish, careless 
ways, his thoughtless talk and his love of happi- 
ness for Its own sake. He had disappointed her 
in some little way, being over-light of leaf and 
flower, though the stem was good to the core; she 
had looked for strength on the surface, as a child 
breaks a twig and laughs at the oak for its weak- 
ness; she had expected, perhaps, to be led and 
ruled by a hand that would be tender and obedi- 
ent only for her, and she had turned from Harry 
Brett to John Darche as from a delusion to a 
fact, from a dream to the strong truth of waking 
— very bitter waking in the end. 

But though she had wrecked heart and happi- 
ness, and had suffered that cold and hunger of 
the soul which the body can never feel, she 
would not change her course nor give up the 
dream of hope. Worse than what had been 
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could not be to come, she said to herself, realising 
how little difference financial rum, even to her- 
self, could make now. 

As she took up her pen to write a word to 
Brett, begging him to come to her without delay, 
she paused a moment, .thinking how strange it 
was that in an extremity she should be obliged 
to send for him, who had loved her, to help her 
to save her husband, if salvation were possible. 
She even felt a little warmth about her heart, 
knoiving how quickly Harry would come, and she 
was glad tliat she had known how to turn a boy's 
romantic attachment into a man's solid friendship. 
Brett would not disappoint her. 

She sent Dolly away, and Dolly, obedient, 
docile and long-suffering for her friend’s sake, 
kissed her on both pale cheeks and left her, 
tripping down the brown steps with a light gait 
and a heavy heart. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Marion had sent a messenger down /town 
after Brett, and the latter did not lose a moment 
in answering the note in person. He was a little 
pale as he entered. 

“IVhat is it?” he asked, almost before he had 
shaken hands. 

“It is kind of you to come at once," answered 
Marion. “I asked you to come about a matter 
of business. Sit down. I will explain." 

“Can I be of any use?” 

“Yes, I want some money, — a great deal of 
money, in fact, — and I want it immediately.” 

“Aie you going to buy a house?” he in- 
quired in some surprise. “How much do you 
want?” 

“A hundred thousand dollars." 

Brett did not answer at once. He looked at 
her rather anxiously, then stared at the fire, then 
looked at her again. 

“It is rather short notice for such an amount. 
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But you have nearly as much as that in bonds 
and mortgages,” 

"Yes, I know.” 

“Well then, there need not be any difficulty. 
What you have in bonds you have already, to all 
intents and puiposes. Do I understand that you 
want this money in cash?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Darche with decision, 
“in cash.” 

“I suppose a cheque will do as well?” sug- 
gested Brett with a smile. 

"A cheque?” She repeated the word and 
seemed to hesitate. “I should have to write my 
name on it, should I not?” 

“Yes.” 

During the pause which followed, Marion 
seemed to be reviewing the aspects of the trans- 
action. 

“The name of the person to whom I give it?” 
she asked at last, and she seemed to avoid his 
glance. 

“Yes,” answered Brett, surprised at the in- 
experience betrayedi by the question, “unless you 
cashed it yourself and took the money in 
notes.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Darche, as firmly as before. 
“I want the notes here, please. What I want you 
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to do, is to take enough bonds and get the money 
for me. I do not care to know anything else about 
it, because I shall not understand.” 

“I suppose I ought not to be inquisitive, my 
dear fnend,” replied Brett after a little hesitation, 
“but I ought to tell you what you do not seem 
to realise, that a hundred thousand dollars is a 
great deal of money and that you ought not to 
keep such a sum in the house.” 

“I do not mean to keep it in the house. It is 
to be taken away immediately.” 

“I see.” 

He concluded that the money was to be taken 
from the house by John Darche, and he determined 
to prevent such a result if possible. 

“May I ask one question?” he inquired. 

“I will not promise to answer it” She still 
looked away from him. 

“I hope you wll. Do you mean to lend this 
money to some one? If it were an ordinary 
payment you would certainly not want it in notes 
in the house." 

“How do you know?” asked Marion, with 
some impatience. 

“Because no human man of business with 
whom I have ever had an3rthing to do likes to 
trot about town ivith a hundred thousand dollars’ 
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worth of notes in his pocket. And there is very 
little doubt in my mind about what you mean to 
do with the money. You mean to give it to your 
husband. Am I right?” 

Mrs. Darche blushed a little, and a shade of 
annoyance crossed her face. 

"Why should I tell you what I am to do with 
it?” she asked. 

"Because I am your legal adviser,” answered 
Brett without hesitating, “and I may give you 
some good advice.” 

“Thank you, I do not want any advice. 

Another pause followed this declaration, which 
only seemed to confirm the laivyer in his sur- 
mises. 

"I will call it by another name," he said at 
last in a conciliatory tone. “I will call it in- 
formation. But it is information of a kind that 
you do not expect. I should certainly not have 
said an)rthing about it if you had not sent for me 
on this business. Is it of any use to beg you to 
reconsider the question of lending this money?” 

"No, I have made up my mind.” 

“To lend it to your husband?” 

“Dear Mr. Brett,” said Marion, beginning to 
be impatient again, “I said that I would rather 
not tell you.” 
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"I fancy that I am not mistaken,” Brett 
answered. “Now, my dear friend, you will be the 
last to know what every one has known for some 
time, but it is time that you should know it. The 
affairs of the Company are in a very bad state, so 
bad, mdeed, that an inquiry has been going on 
into the management. I do not know the result 
of it yet, but I am very much afraid that it tvill 
be bad, and that it will have very disagreeable 
consequences for you all.” 

“Consequences?” repeated Mrs.Darche. “What 
consequences? Do you mean that we shall lose 
money?” 

“I mean that and I mean something more. It 
is very serious. Your husband is deeply involved, 
and his father’s name is so closely associated 
with his in all the transactions that it seems 
almost impossible to say whch of the two is in- 
nocent” 

“Innocent'” cried Marion, laying her hand 
suddenly upon the arm of her chair and starting 
forward, then rising quickly to her feet and look- 
ing down at him. “’VlTiat do you mean? Why 
do you use that word?" 

The expression had hardly escaped Brett’s lips 
when he realised the extent of his carelessness. 
He rose and stood beside her, feeling, as a man 
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does, that she had him at a disadvantage while 
he was seated and she was standing. 

"I beg your pardon,” he said, “I should have 
been more careful. I should have said which of 
the two is responsible for ” 

“Something disgraceful?” interrupted Mrs. 
Darche, whose excitement was only increased by 
his hesitation. “For heaven’s sake, do not keep 
me in this suspense. Speak! Tell me! Be quick!” 

“I should not have spoken at all except as 
your adviser,” said Brett. “Nothing definite is 
known yet, but something is wrong. As a purely 
business transaction it is madness to lend money 
to John Darche, Can you believe for a moment 
that the treasurer of such a Company, that the 
men who control such a Company, would ask you 
to lend them a hundred thousand dollars at a few 
hours’ notice, if they were not on the very verge 
of ruin?” 

“No, but that is not what happened,” 

She stopped short and moved away from him 
a little, hesitating as to what she should say next. 
It was impossible to describe to him the scene 
which had taken place between her and her 
husband. 

“I cannot tell you, and yet I want you to 
know,” she said, at last. 
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“Do you not trust me?” said Brett, hoping to 
encourage her. 

“Certainly. Trust you! Oh yes, trust you 
with all my heart.” 

She turned and faced him again. 

“Then tell me,” said he. “Tell me what 
happened in as few words as possible. Just the 
bare facts.” 

“It is the bare facts that are so hard to 
tell.” 

She turned away from him again, feeling that 
if she allowed her eyes to meet his she could not 
long withhold her confidence. 

“I suppose your husband let you guess that 
there was trouble, so that you made the offer 
spontaneously, and then he accepted it.” 

“Well — yes — ^no — almost” 

Still she hesitated, standing by the writing- 
table, and idly turning over the papers. 

“I saw that he was worried and harassed and 
that something was wearing upon him, and I did 
so want to help him! I thought it might — no I 
will not say that.” 

“But it will not help matters to throw good 
money after bad,” answered Brett thoughtfully. 
“Believe me, there is no more chance of saving 
this money you mean to give him, than all the 
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Other millions that have gone through his hands 
— gone heaven knows where.” 

"Millions?” 

There was surprise in her tone. 

"I am afraid so,” answered Brett, as though 
he had no reason in making any correction in his 
estimate. 

“You must tell me all you can, all you know,” 
said Marion, turning to him again. 

“That would be a long affair,” said Brett, 
“though I know a great deal about it. But I do 
not know all, though the situation is simple 
enough and bad enough. In spite of the large 
earnings of the Company, the finances are in a 
rotten state, and it is said that there are large 
sums not accounted for. An inquiry has been 
going on for some time, and was, I believe, closed 
last night, but the result will not be known until 
this afternoon.” 

“What sort of an inquiry?” asked Mrs. Darche, 
anxiously. 

“The regular examination of the books and of 
all the details which have gone through the hands 
of your father-in-law and your husband.” 

“My father-in-law! Do you mean to say that 
they are trying to implicate tlie old gentleman 
too?” 


Marten Darche, 
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Maiion’s face expressed the utmost concern. 

“As president of the Company, he cannot fail 
to be implicated.” 

“But he is no more responsible for what he 
does than a child 1” cried Mrs. Darche, in a tone 
of protestation. 

“I know that, but he is nominally at the head 
of the administration. That is all you need know. 
The rest is merely a mass of figures with an 
account of tricks and manipulations which you 
could not understand.” 

“And what would happen if — if — " 

She leaned towards him unconsciously, watch- 
ing his lips to catch the answer. 

“I suppose that if the inquiry goes against 
them, legal steps will be taken," said Brett. 

“Legal steps? What legal steps?” 

Brett hesitated, asking himself whether he 
should be justified in telling her what he ex- 
pected as well as what he knew. 

“Well — ” he continued at last, “you know in 
such cases the injured parties appeal to the law. 
But it is of no use to talk about that until you 
know the result of the inquiry.” 

"Do you mean, do you really mean that John 
may be arrested?” asked Mrs. Darche, turning 
pale. 
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“At any moment.” 

Brett answered in a low voice. Almost as 
soon as he had spoken he left her side and 
crossed the room as though not wishing to he a 
witness to the effect the news must have upon 
her. Before his back was turned she sank into 
a chair and covered her face with her hands. 
A long pause followed. Marion was the first to 
speak. 

“Mr. Brett — ” she said, and stopped. 

“Yes.” He came back to her side at once. 

“Can you not help me?” she asked earnestly. 

“How can I?” 

“Is there nothing, nothing that can be done?” 

“The whole matter is altogether beyond my 
power, or yours, or any one’s.” 

Marion looked steadily at him for several 
seconds and then turned her face away, leaning 
against the mantelpiece. 

“I am sure something can be done.” 

“No, nothing can be done.” 

He did not move, and spoke in a tone of the 
utmost decision. 

“That is not true,” said Marion turning upon 
him suddenly. “Money can help him, and we 
are wasting time. Do not lose a moment! Take 
all I have in the world and turn it into money 

8 * 
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and take it to him. Go! Do not lose a moment! 
Go! Why do you wait? Why do you look at 
me so?” 

“It would not be a drop in the bucket,” an- 
swered Brett, still not moving. 

"All I have!” 

“All you have.” 

“That is impossible,” cried Mrs. Darche, in- 
credulously. "I am not enormously rich, but it 
is something. It is between four and five hundred 
thousand dollars. Is it not? I have heard you 
say so.” 

“Somethmg like thaV’ assented Brett, as though 
the statement did not alter the case. 

Mrs. Darche came close to him, laid her hand 
upon his arm and gently pushed him, as though 
urging him to leave her. 

“Go! I say,” she cried. “Take it Do as I 
tell you. There may be lime yet. It may save 
them.” 

But Brett did not move. 

“It is utterly useless," he smd stolidly. “It is 
merely throwing money out of the window. Mil- 
lions could not stop the inquiry now, nor prevent 
the law firom taking its course if it is appealed to.” 

“You will not do it?” asked Marion, nith 
something almost like a menace in her voice. 
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“No, I mil not,” said Brett, more warmly. “I 
will not let you ruin yourself for nothing.” 

“Are you really my friend?” 

She drew' back a little and looked at him 
earnestly. 

“Your friend? Yes — and more — more than 
that, far more than you can dream of.” 

“Will you refuse, do you refuse, to do this 
for me?” 

“Yes, I refuse.” 

“Then I will do it for myself,” she said, with 
a change of tone, as though she had suddenly 
come to a decision. “I will let my husband do 
it for me. You cannot refuse to give me what is 
mine, what you have in your keeping.” 

But Brett drew back and folded liis arms. 

“I can refuse and I do refuse," he said. 

“But you cannot! You have no right.” 

Her voice was almost breaking. 

“That makes no difference,” Brett answered 
firmly. “I have the power. I refuse to give you 
anything. You can bring an action against me 
for robbing you, and you ivill win your case, but 
by that time it will be too late. You may borrow 
money on your mere name, but your securities 
and title-deeds are in my safe, and there they 
shall stay.” 
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Marion looked at him one moment longer and 
then sank back into her seat. 

“You are cruel and unkind,” she said in broken 
tones. “Oh, what shall I do?” 

Brett hesitated, not knowing exactly what to 
do, and not finding anything especial to say. It 
is generally the privilege of man to be the bearer 
of whatever bad news is in store for woman, but 
as yet no hard and fast rule of conduct has been 
laid down for the unfortunate messenger’s action 
under the circumstances. Being at a loss for 
words with which to console the woman he loved 
for the pain he had unwillingly given her, Brett 
sat down opposite her and tried to take her 
hand. She drew it away hastily. 

“No, go away,” she said almost under her 
breath, “Leave me alone. I thought you were my 
friend.” 

“Indeed I am,” protested Brett in a soothing 
tone. 

“Indeed you are not.” 

Marion sat up suddenly and drew back to 
her end of the sofa. 

“Do you call this fnendship?” she asked 
almost bitterly. “To refuse to help me at such 
a moment.^ Do you not see how I am suffering? 
Do you not see what is at stake? My husband’s 
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reputation, his father’s name, good name, life per- 
haps — the shock of a disgrace would kill him — 
and for me, everj'thing! And you sit there and 
refuse to lift a finger to help me — oh, it is too 
much! Indeed it is more than I can bear!” 

“Of course 3*011 cannot understand it all now,” 
said Brett, ver}* much distressed. “You cannot 
see that I am right, but 3'ou will see it soon, too 
soon. You cannot save him. Why should 3'ou 
ruin )’'ourself?” 

“Why?” 

“Is there some oilier reason,” asked Brett, 
quickly. “Something that I do not know?” 

“All the reasons,” she exclaimed passionately, 
“all the reasons there ever were.” 

“Do 3'ou love him still?” asked Brett, scarcely 
knowing what he was saying. 

Marion drew still further back fiom him and 
spoke in an altered tone. 

“Mr. Brett, you have no right to ask me such 
a question.” 

“No right? I? No, perhaps I have no right. 
But I take the right whether it is mine or not. 
Because I love 3'ou still, as I have alwa3's loved 
you, because there is nothing in heaven or earth 
I would not do for you, because if you asked me 
for all I possessed at this moment, you should 
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have it, to do what you like with it — though you 
shall have nothing of what is yours — because, to 
save you the least pain, I would take John 
Darche’s place and go to prison and be called a 
rascal and a thief before all the world, for your 
sake, for your dear sake, Marion. I love you., 
You know that I love you. Right or wrong — but 
It IS right and not ivrong! There is not a man in 
the world who would do for any woman the least 
of the things I would do for you.” 

Again he tried to take her hand, though she 
resisted and snatched it from him after a little 
struggle. 

"Leave me! leave me!” she cned despairingly, 
“Let me go!” 

“Not until you know, not until you understand 
that every word I say means ten thousand times 
more than it ever meant to any one, not until you 
know that I love you through and through with 
every part of me, ivith every thought and action 
of my life. Look at me! Look into my eyes! Do 
you not see it there, the truth, the devotion? No? 
Is it so long since I loved you and you said — 
you thought — ^you believed for one little day that 
you loved me? Can you not remember it? Can 
you not remember even the sound of the words? 
They were so sweet to hear! They are so very 
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sweet as they come back now — with all they 
mean now — ^but could not mean then!” 

“Harry!” 

She could not resist pronoundng his name 
that once. 

“I knew it! You loved me then. You love 
me now. What is the use of fighting against it, 
when we love each other so? Marion! Love! 
Ah God! At last,!” 

“Go!” 

With a quick movement she sprang to her 
feet and stood back from him. 

“Marion!” 

But in a moment it was past. With a gesture 
she kept him at arm’s length. 

“Is that your friendship?” she asked reproach- 
fully. 

“No, it is love,” he answered almost roughly. 
“There is no friendship in it.” 

“And you talk of helping me!” she cried. 
“And at such a time as this, when I am weak, 
unstrung, you force it all upon me, and drag out 
what I have hidden so long. No, no! You do 
not love me. Go!” 

“Not love you!" Again he tried to get near 
her. “God in heaven! Do not hurt me so!” 

“No,” she answered, still thrusting him back. 
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“If you loved me you would help me, you would 
respect me, you would honour me, you would not 
try to drag me down.” 

“Drag you down! Ah, Marion!” 

He spoke very unsteadily, then turning his face 
from her he leaned upon the mantelpiece and 
watched the fire. A long pause followed. After 
awhile he looked up again and their eyes met. 

“Harry!” said Mrs. Darche quietly. 

“Yes,” he murmured. 

“Come and sit beside me on that chair.” 

Brett obeyed. 

“We must forget this morning,” said Marion 
in her natural tone of voice. “We must say to 
ourselves that all this has never happened, and 
we tojist believe it. Wvll yew?” 

“You ask too much,” answered Brett looking 
away. “I cannot forget that I have said it — at 
last, after all these years." 

“You must forget it You must — must — for 
my sake.” 

“ For your sake? ” StiU he looked away from her. 

“Yes, for my sake,” she repeated. “If you 
cannot forget, I can never look any one in the 
face again. “Look at me, please," she said, lay- 
ing her hand upon his arm. “Look into my eyes 
and tell me that you will not remember.” 
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"For your sake I will try not to remember,” 
he said slowly. “But I cannot promise yet,” he 
added, with sudden passion. “Oh no!” 

“You will do your best. I know you will,” 
said Marion, in a tone that was meant to express 
conviction. *“Now go. And remember that I 
have forgotten.” 

“You are very kind,” Brett answered, wth 
more humility than she had expected. “You are 
very good to me. I was mad for a moment. 
Forgive me. Try to forgive me.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, for I remember 
nothing,” said Marion with a faint smile. 

“Good-bye, then.” He turned to go, 

“Good-bye,” she answered quite naturally. 

“Now come back, please," she said, when he 
had almost reached the door. “You are Mr. Brett 
now, and I am Mrs. Darche. I am in great 
trouble and you are my friend, and you must 
help me as well as you can.” 

“In any way I can,” he answered, coming 
back to her. “But I will help only you, I will not 
help any one else.” 

“Not even old Mr. Darche?" 

“Yes; I do not mean to except him.” 

“That is right. And we must act quickly. 
We must decide what is to be done. We have,” 
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she hesitated, “we have lost time — at any moment 
it may be too late.” 

“It is too late now,” Brett answered in a 
sudden change of tone, as Stubbs the butler 
suddenly entered the room. 

“Please, madam,” said Stubbs, who was pale 
and evidently very much disturbed, “there are 
some strange gentlemen to see Mr. John Darche, 
and when I told them that he was out, they said 
they would see old Mr. Darche, and I said that 
old Mr. Darche was ill and could see no one, 
and they said they must see him; and they are 
coming upstairs without leave, and here they are, 
madam, and I cannot keep them out!” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Bail w.is refused, .'tnd John D.trehe remained 
in prison during the weeks that inten'ened be- 
tween his arrest and his trial. He w.is charged 
with m.iking use of large sums, the property of 
the Comp.any, for which he was unable to account, 
with fraudulently tampering with the books and 
with attempting to issue ccrlific.'itcs of stock to a 
ver}’ large amount, bearing forged signatures. 

The house in Lexington Avenue was very 
gloomy and silent. Simon Darchc, who was of 
course in ignorance of what had taken place, had 
caught cold and was confined to his bed. It 
was said that he was breaking down at last, and 
that his heart was afiected. Dolly Maylands 
came daily and spent long hours with her friend, 
but not even her bright face could bring light 
into the house. Russell Vanbrugh and Harrj' 
Brett also came almost ever}' day. Vanbrugh 
had undertaken Darche’s defence, out of friend- 
ship for Marion, and it was natural that he should 
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come. As for Brett, he could not stay away, and 
as Mrs. Darche seemed to have forgiven and for- 
gotten his passionate outbreak and did not bid 
him discontinue his visits, he saw no reason for 
doing so on any other ground. 

He was, on the whole, a very loyal-hearted 
man, and was very much ashamed of having 
seemed to take advantage of Marion’s distress, to 
speak as he had spoken. But he was neither 
over-sensitive nor in any way morbid. Seeing 
that she intended to forgive him, he did not dis- 
tress himself with self-accusations nor doubt that 
her forgiveness was sincere and complete. Be- 
sides, her present distress was so great that he 
felt instinctively her total forgetfulness of smaller 
matters, and even went so far as to believe him- 
self forgotten. Meanwhile he watched every op- 
portunity of helping Marion, and would have been 
ready at a moment’s notice to do anything what- 
ever which could have alleviated her suffering 
in the slightest degree. Nevertheless, he con- 
gratulated himself that he was not a criminal 
lawyer, like Vanbrugh, and that it had not fallen 
to his share to defend John Darche, thief, swindler, 
and forger. He would have done that, and more 
also, as Vanbrugh was doing, for Marion’s sake, 
no doubt, but he was very glad that it could not 
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be asked of him. It was bad enough that he 
should be put into the witness-box to state on his 
oath such facts as he could remember to Darche’s 
advantage, and to be cross-examined and re- 
examined, and forced through the endless phases 
of torture to which witnesses are usually subjected. 
He was able, at least, to establish the fact that 
not the smallest sum had ever, so far as he knew, 
passed from the hands of John Darche to his 
wife’s credit. On being asked why, as Mrs. ^ 
Darche’s man of business, he had not invested 
any of her money in the Company, he replied 
that his father had managed the estate before 
him, and that his father’s prejudices and his own 
were wholly in favour of investment in real estate, 
bonds of long-established railways and first mort- 
gages, and that Mrs. Darche had left her affairs 
entirely in his hands. 

Marion herself gave her evidence bravely and 
truthfully, doing her best to speak to her hus- 
band’s advantage. Her appearance and manner 
excited universal sjmipathy, to use the language 
of the reports of the case, but what she said did 
not tend in any way to exculpate John Darche. 
On the contrary, society learned for the first time 
from her lips that she had led a most unhappy 
life, suffered acutely under the cross-ex- 
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amination. Being excessively truthful, she gave 
her answers without the slightest distortion of 
fact, while doing her best to pass over altogether 
any statement which could injure her husband’s 
defence. As often happens, what she omitted to 
say told most heavily against him, while the little 
she was forced to admit concerning his father’s 
condition amply corroborated the medical opinion 
of the latter’s slate, and proved beyond a doubt 
that he had been during more than a year a 
mere instiument in his son's hands. He, at least, 
was wholly innocent, and would be suffered to 
spend his few remaining years in the dreams of a 
peaceful dotage. 

The court, to use the current phrase, showed 
Marion every consideration. That is, she was 
tacitly admitted from the first to have had no 
connection whatever with the crime of which her 
husband was accused. To the last, she intended 
to be present when the judge summed up the 
case, in order to help John to the end by seeming 
to believe in his innocence. On that veiy day, 
however, Simon Darche was so far recovered as 
to be able to leave his room for the first time, 
and her presence at his side seemed absolutely 
necessary. It was most important that all know- 
ledge of what was happening should be kept from 
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him. He was quite capable of leaving the house 
if left to himself, and he would certainly not 
have submitted to any suggestion to the contrary 
offered by Stubbs. 

He might stroll into a club or into the house 
of some old friend, and some one would be sure 
to offer him the tactless sympathy which goes 
about to betray secrets. Moreover, he had been 
told, in explanation of John's protracted absence, 
that the latter had been obliged to go away on 
business, and he had enough memory and power 
of reasoning left to be surprised at receiving no 
letters. He was sure to make inquiries about 
John, if left to Jbis owe deyiceSr Maiion could 
not leave him. In the midst of her extreme an- 
xiety she was obliged to pass the greater part of 
the day in reading to him, and in trying to divert 
his mind from the thought of John and his ab- 
sence. His love and mistaken admiration for his 
son had been the strongest feelings in his life 
and continued to the end. 

Dolly Maylands would have been faithful to 
Marion under any imaginable circumstances, with 
that whole-souled belief and trust which is girl- 
hood’s greatest charm. On the last day of the 
trial she came in the morning and did not leave 
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the house again. Brett appeared at intervals and 
told Dolly how matters were going. 

He was not a man like Vanbrugh, of veiy 
varied acquaintances and wide experience, but in 
certain quarters he had great influence, and on 
Marion’s behalf he exerted it to the utmost on 
the present occasion. Foreseeing that the verdict 
must inevitably be unfavourable, and knowing 
of Simon Darche’s great anxiety about his son’s 
absence, Brett succeeded in obtaining an order to 
bring John Darche to see his father before he 
should be taken back to prison after the con- 
clusion of the trial. It was agreed that the police 
officers should appear dressed as civilians, and 
should be introduced ivith John to the old man’s 
presence as men of business accompanying his 
son. John would then have the opportunity of 
quieting his father’s apprehensions in regard to 
his future absence, and he could take leave of 
his wife if he wished to do so, though of course 
he would not be allowed to be even a moment 
out of lus guardians’ sight. The order was 
ostensibly granted in consideration of Simon 
Darche’s mental infirmity, and of the danger to 
his health which any shock must cause, and 
which already existed in the shape of acute 
anxiety. In reality, the favour was granted as a 
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personal one to Brett. When everything was 
arranged, he returned to Lexington Avenue. He 
found Dolly alone in the library and told her 
what he had done. 

It was very quiet in the room, and the dusk 
was stealing away the last glow of the sunset 
that hung over the trees and houses of Gramercy 
Park. Dolly sat near the window, looking out, her 
hands clasped upon one knee, her fair young face 
very grave and sad. Brett paced the floor 
nervously. 

“How kind you are!” Dolly exclaimed. 

“Kind?” repeated the young man, almost 
indignantly, and stopping in his walk as he spoke. 
“Who would not do as much if he could?” 

“Lots of people.” 

“Not of her friends — not of those who know 
her. It is little enough that I can do for any of 
them. Vanbrugh has done more than I — can do 
much more.” 

“What a fight he has made!” The ready 
enthusiasm rang in the gurl’s clear voice. Then 
her tone changed as she continued. “Yes,” she 
said thoughtfully, “Marion is lucky to have such 
friends as you and Russell Vanbrugh.” 

“And you yourself. Miss Maylands.” 

“I? Oh, I do not count. What can a woman 
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do on days like these? I can only stay here 
and try to make her feel that I am a comfortable 
pillow for her to lay her head upon, when she is 
entirely worn out. Poor Marion! She is the 
bravest woman I ever knew. But then ” 

She stopped, hesitating, and Brett, who was 
almost too much excited to follow all the words 
she spoke, was suddenly aware that she had not 
finished the sentence. 

“What were you going to say?" he asked, 
struggling desperately to remember what she had 
said already. 

"I hardly ought — suppose," objected Dolly. 
“But then — what can it matter? He is sure to 
be found guilty, is he not?” 

"Quite sure,” Brett answered slowly. 

“Well then — Marion must feel that when this 
last agony is over she will have much more peace 
in her life than she has enjoyed for a long time. 
I wonder whether it is veiy ivrong to say such 
things." 

“Wrong? Why? We all think them, I atn 
sure. At least, you and Vanbrugh and I do. 
As for society, I do not know what it thin1r«; , y 
have not had time to ask, nor time to care, for 
that matter." 
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“I suppose everybody sympatluses with Marion 
as we do.” 

“Oh, of course. Do you know? I believe she 
will be more popular than before. Everything 
that has come out in this abominable trial has 
been in her favour. People realise what a life 
she has been living during all these years — with- 
out a complaint. Wonderful woman ! That brute 
Darche! I wish he were to be hanged instead 
of sent to the Penitentiary!” 

“He deserves it,” answered Dolly with the ut- 
most conviction. “I suppose Marion will get a 
divorce.” 

Again Erett stopped short in his walk and 
looked at her keenly. The idea had doubtless 
passed through his own mind, but he had not 
heard any one else express it as yet 

“After all,” he said slowly, “there is no reason 
why she should not” 

Then he suddenly relapsed into silence and 
resumed his walk. 

“And then I suppose,” said Dolly thought- 
fully, “she would marry again.” 

Brett said nothing to this, but continued to 
pace the floor, glancing at the young girl from 
time to time, and meditating on the total de- 
pravity of innocence. 
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“She might marry Russell Vanbrugh, for in- 
stance,” observed Dolly, as though talking to 
herself. 

This was too much for Brett For the third 
time he stopped and faced her. 

"Why Vanbrugh, of all people?” he asked. 

“Of all people, Mr. Vanbrugh, I should think,” 
Dolly answered. “Think of what he has done, 
how devoted he has been in all this trouble. 
And then, the way she spoils him! Any one can 
see that she is ready to fall in love with him. If 
she were not as good as — as anything can be — 
as spring water and snow drops and angels’ 
prayers, so to say, she would be in love with 
him already. But then, she is, you know." 

“I cannot imagine a woman being in love 
with Vanbrugh,” said Brett impatiently. 

“Oh, can’t you? I can. I thought he was 
your best friend.” 

"What has that to do with it? My best 
friend might be deaf and lame and blind of one 
eye.” 

“Also, he might not,” said Dolly with a 
smile. 

“Oh, well!” exclaimed Brett, turning away, 
“if you have made up your mind that Mrs. 
Darche is to marry Russell Vanbrugh, of course I 
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have nothing to say. I daresay people would 
think it a very good match.” 

“With John Darche alive and in the Peniten- 
tiary?” inquired the young girl, instantly taking 
the opposite tack. 

‘ As though any one could care or ask what 
became of him!” cried Brett, with something like 
indignation. “Thank heaven we are just in this 
country! We do not visit the sins of the black- 
guard upon the innocent woman he leaves behind 
him. Fortunately, there are no children. The 
very name will be forgotten, and Mrs. Darche 
can begin life over agmn.” 

“Whoever marries her will have to take old 
Mr. Darche as an encumbrance,” remarked Dolly. 

“Of course! Do you suppose that such a 
woman would leave the poor old gentleman to 
be taken care of by strangers? Besides, he is 
a beggar. He has not so much as pocket- 
money for his cigars. Of course Mr. Darche will 
stay with them. After all, it will not be so bad. 
He is very quiet and cheerful, and never in the 
way.” 

Brett spoke thoughtfully, in a tone which con- 
veyed to Dolly the certainty that he had already 
revolved the situation of Maiion’s future husband 
in his mind. 
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“Tell me, Mr. Brett,” sBe said, after a short 
pause, “will anybody say that she should have 
sacnficed her own little fortune?” 

“People may say it as much as they please,” 
answered the young man quickly. “No one will 
ever make me believe it.” 

“I thought conscientious people often did that 
sort of thing.” 

“Yes, they do. But this does not seem to me 
to be a case for that. The bogus certificates oi 
stock never really were on the markeu The first 
that were issued excited suspicion, and proceed- 
ings began almost immediately. Whatever John 
Darche actually stole was practically taken from 
the funds of the Company. Now the Company 
is rich, and it was its own fault if it did not look 
after its affairs. In some failures, a lot of poor 
people suffer. That is different. It has fortunately 
not happened here. The stock will be depreciated 
for a time, but the Company will continue to 
exist and will ultimately hold up its head again. 
The bonds are good enough. After all, what is 
stock? Lend me some money at your own risk 
and if I have anything I will pay you interest. If 
I have nothing, you get nothing. That is what 
stock means.” 

“I know," answered Dolly, whose clear little 
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brain had long been familiar with the meanings 
of common business terms. “Yes, you are quite 
right. There is no reason why Marion should 
give anything of her own.” 

“None whatever,” assented Brett. 

If Dolly drew any conclusions from what 
Brett had said, she kept them to herself, and a 
long silence followed, which was broken at last 
by the appearance of Russell Vanbrugh, looking 
pale and tired. He shook hands in silence and 
sat down. 

“I suppose it is all over?” said Dolly softly, 
in a tone of interrogation. 

“Yes, just as we feared.” 

“What has he got?” inquired Brett, lowering 
his voice as though he feared that Marion might 
overhear him, though she was not in the room. 

“Five years.” 

“Is that all?” asked the younger man almost 
indignantly. 

Vanbrugh smiled faintly at the question. 

“I am rather proud of it,” he answered, "con- 
sidering that I defended the case.” 

“True, I forgot.” Brett began to walk up 
and down again. 

Dolly looked at Vanbrugh and nodded to 
him with a little smile as though in approval of 
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what he had done. He seemed pleased and 
grateful. 

“You must be dreadfully tired,” she said. 
“Do let me give you some tea.” 

“Thanks — I should like some — but some one 
ought to tell Mrs. Darche. Shall I? Where is 
she?” 

“I will tell her,” said Brett stopping suddenly. 
“I will send her a message and she ivill come 
down to the drawing-room.” 

He went out, leaving Dolly to comfort Van- 
brugh with tea, for he was far too much excited 
to sit down or to listen to their conversation. 
The whole matter might be more or less in- 
different to them, whose lives could not be 
affected directly by Mrs. Darche’s misfortunes, 
but he felt that his own happiness was in the 
balance. He knew also that, by the arrange- 
ments he had made, John Darche would be 
brought to the house in the course of the next 
hour, before being taken back to prison for the 
night, and it was necessary to warn Marion and 
to see that the old gentleman was prepared to 
receive his son. 

“How about old Mr. Darche?” inquired Dolly, 
when she and Vanbrugh were left alone. 

“Every one is sorry for him,” said Vanbrugh, 
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“just as every one execrates John. I get very 
little credit for the defence,” he added, witli a 
dry laugh. 

“How good you are!” exclaimed Dolly. 

“Am I? It seems to me it was tlie least I 
could do,” 

“It will not seem so to every one,” said 
Dolly. 

“I would do a great deal for Mrs. Darche,” 
said Vanbrugh. 

“Yes, I know you would. You — you are 
very fond of her, are you not?” She turned her 
face away as she asked the question. 

“I wish to be a good friend to her.” 

“And something more?” suggested Dolly, in a 
tone of interrogation, 

“Something more?” repeated Vanbrugh, “I do 
not understand.” 

“O nothing! I thought you did.” 

“Perhaps I did. But I think you are mistaken,” 

“Am I?” Dolly asked, turning her face to him 
again. “I wish — I mean, I do not think I am.” 

“I am sure you are,” 

“This is a good deal like a puzzle game, is it 
not?” 

“No, it is much more serious,” said Vanbrugh, 
speaking gravely. “Tlus is certainly not the time 
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to talk of such things, Miss Maylands. John 
Darche may come at any moment, and as far as 
possible his father has been prepared for his 
coming. But that isn’t it Perhaps I had better 
say it at once. We have always been such good 
friends, you know, and I think a great deal of 
your good opinion, so that I do not wish you to 
mistake my motives. You evidently think that 
I am devoted — to say the least of it — to Mrs. 
Darche. After all, what is the use of choosing 
words and beating about the bush? You think 
I am in love with her. I should be very sorry 
to leave you with that impression — very, very 
sorry. Do you understand?” 

Dolly had glanced at him several times while 
he had been speaking, but when he ftnished she 
looked into the fire again. 

“You were in love with her once?” she said 
quietly. 

“Perhapsj how do you know that?” 

“She told me so, ever so long ago.” 

"She told you so?” Vanbrugh’s tone betrayed 
his annoyance. 

“Yes. Why are you angry? I am her best 
friend. Was it not natural that she should tell, 
me?" 

“I hardly know.” 
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A pause followed, during which Stubbs 
entered the room, bringing tea. When he was 
gone and Dolly had filled Vanbrugh’s cup she 
took up the conversation again. 

“Are you thinking about it?” she asked, with 
a smile. 

“About what?” Vanbrugh looked up quickly 
over his cup. 

“^Vhether it was natural or not?” 

“No, I was wondering whether you would still 
believe it” 

“^Vhy should I?” asked Dolly. 

“You might. In spite of what I tell you. 
You know very little of my life.” 

“Oh, I know a great deal,” said the yoimg 
girl ivith much conviction. “I know all about 
you. You are successful, and rich and popular 
and happy, and lots of things." 

“Am I?” asked Vanbrugh rather sadly. 

“Yes. Everybody knows you are.” 

“You are quite sure that I am happy?” 

“Unless you tell me that you are not." 

“How oddly people judge us,” exclaimed 
Vanbrugh. “Because a man behaves like a 
human being, and is not cross at every turn, and 
puts his shoulder to the wheel, to talk and be 
agreeable iirsociety, everybody thinks he is happy.” 
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“Of course.” Dolly smiled. “If you were 
unhappy you would go and sit in corners by 
yourself and mope and be disagreeable. But you 
do not, you see. You are always ‘on hand’ as 
they call it, always ready to make things pleasant 
for everybody." 

“That is because I am so good-natured.” 

“What is good nature?” 

“A combination of laziness and vulgarity,” 
Vanbrugh answered promptly. 

“Oh!” 

“Yes,” said Vanbrugh. “The vulgarity that 
wishes to please eveiybody, and the laziness that 
cannot say no.” 

"You are not a lawyer for nothing. But you 
are not lazy and you are not vulgar. If you were 
I should not like you.” 

“Do you like me?” asked Vanbrugh quickly. 

“Very much,” she answered with a little laugh. 

“You have just made me define good nature. 
Miss Maylands. How do you define liking?” 

“Oh, It is very vague,” said Dolly in an airy 
tone. “It IS a sort of uncly, auntly thing.” 

“Oh. I see.” 

“Do you?" 

“Uncles and aunts sometimes marry, do they 
not?” 
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“What an idea? Tliey arc ahvays brothers 
and sisters.” 

“Unless they are uncles and aunts of different 
people,” suggested Vanbrugh. 

At tliis point they were interrupted by the 
entrance of Stubbs. That dignified functionar)' 
had suffered intensely during the last few days, 
but his tortures were not yet over. So far as lay 
in his power he still maintained tliat absolute 
correctness of appearance which distinguished him 
from the common, or hirsute “head man”; but 
he could not control the colour of his face nor 
the expression of his eyes. He had been a foot- 
man in the house of Marion’s father, in that very 
house in fact, and had completely identified him- 
self with the famil)'. Had he considered that he 
was in the employment of Simon and John 
Darche, he would have long since given notice 
and sought a place better suited' to his eminent 
lespectability. But having always waited upon 
Marion since she had been a little girl, he felt 
bound by all the tenets of inherited butlerdom — 
and by a sort of devotion not by any means to 
be laughed at — to stand by his young mistress 
through all her troubles. By this time his eyes 
had a permanently unsettled look in them as though 
he never knew what fearful sight he might next 
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gaze upon, and the ruddy colour was slowly but 
certainly sinking to the collar line. It had already 
descended to the lower tips of his ears. 

“Beg pardon, Miss Maylands,” he said in a 
subdued tone, “beg pardon, sir. Mr. John has 
come with those gentlemen.” 

Both Dolly and Vanbrugh started slightly 
and looked up at him. Vanbrugh was the first 
to speak. 

“Do you not think you had better go away — 
to Mrs. Darche?” he asked. “She may want to 
see you for a minute.” 

Dolly rose and left the room. 

“1 suppose they ivill come in here,” said Van- 
brugh, addressing Stubbs 

“Yes, sir,” answered the butler nervously, 
“they are coming.” 

“Well — let us make the best of it." 

A moment later John Darche entered the 
room, followed closely by three men, evidently 
dressed for the occasion, according to superior 
orders, in what, at police head-quarters, was be- 
lieved to be the height of the fashion, for they 
all wore light snuflT-coloured overcoats, white ties, 
dark trousers and heavily-varnished shoes, and 
each had a perfectly new high hat in his hand. 
They looked about the room with evident curiosity. 
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Darche himself was deathly pale and had 
grown thinner. Otherwise he was little changed. 
As soon as he caught sight of Vanbrugh, he 
came fonvard, extendmg his hand. 

“I have not had a chance to thank you for 
your able defence," he said calmly. 

“It is not necessary,” answered Vanbrugh 
coldly, and putting his hands behind him as he 
leaned against the mantelpiece. “It was a matter 
of duty.” 

“Very well,” said John Darche stiffly, and 
drawing back a step. “If you do not want to 
shake hands we will treat it as a matter of busi- 
ness.” 

“He is pretty fresh, ain’t he?” remarked 
one of the officers in an undertone to his neigh- 
bour. 

“You bet he is,” answered the other. 

“Now I have got to see the old gentleman,” 
said Darche, speaking to Vanbrugh. “Before I 
go, I would like to have a word ivith you. There 
is no objection to ray speaking privately to Mr. 
Vanbrugh, I suppose?” he inquired, turning to 
the officer. 

“Not if you stay in the room,” answered the 
one who took the lead. 

Darche nodded to Vanbrugh, who somewhat 
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reluctantly followed him to the other end of the 
room. 

"I say,” he began in a tone not to be over- 
heard by the detectives. “Can you not give me 
another chance?” 

“What sort of chance?” replied Vanbrugh, 
raising his eyebrows. 

“If I could get through that door,” said John 
looking over Vanbrugh’s shoulder, "I could get 
away. I know the house and they do not. Pre- 
sently, when my father comes, if you could create 
some sort of confusion for a moment, I could 
slip out They will never catch me. There is 
an Italian sailing vessel just clearing. I have had 
exact information. If I can get through that 
door I can be in the Sixth Avenue Elevated in 
three minutes and out of New York Harbour in 
an hour.” 

Vanbrugh had no intention of being a party 
to the escape. He met Darche’s eyes coldly as 
he answered. 

“No, I will not do it I have defended you 
in open court, but I am not going to help you 
evade the law.” 

“Do not be too hard, Vanbrugh,” said Darche, 
in a tone of entreaty. “Things are not half so 
bad as they are made out” 
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"If that is true, I am sorry. But you have 
had a perfectly fair trial.” 

“Will you not help me get away?" Darclie 
urged, knoiving that this was his last chance. 

“No.” 

“Vanbrugh,” said John in an insinuating tone, 
“you used to be fond of my wife. You wanted 
to marry her.” 

“What has that to do with it?” asked Van- 
brugh, turning sharply upon him. 

“You may marry her and welcome, if you let 
me get through that door. I shall never be 
heard of again.” . 

“You infernal scoundrel!” Vanbrugh was 
thoroughly disgusted. “Now gentlemen," he said, 
turning to the officer in charge, “I will bring Mr. 
Darche here to see his son. I am sure that for 
the old gentleman’s sake, out of mere humanity, 
you will do the best you can to keep up the 
illusion we have arranged. He is old and his 
mind wanders. He will scarcely notice your pre- 
sence.” 

“Yes, sir,” the man answered. “You may 
trust us to do that, sir. Now then, boys,” he 
said, addressing his two companions, “straighten 
up, best company manners, stiff upper lip — keep 
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your eye on the young man. He is rather too 
near that door for my taste.” 

John Darche's face expressed humiliation and 
something almost approaching to despair. He 
was about to make another attempt, and had 
moved a step towards Vanbrugh, when he sud- 
denly started a little and stood still. Marion stood 
in the open door beyond the three detectives. 
She touched one of them on the shoulder as a 
sign that she ivished to pass. 

“Pardon me, lady,” said the man, drawing 
bacL “Anything that we can do for you?” 

“I am Mrs. Darche. I wish to speak to my 
husband.” 

“Certainly, madam," and all three made way 
for her. 

She went straight to her husband, and stood 
before him at the other end of the room, speak- 
ing m a low voice. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, John?” 
she asked so that he could barely hear her. 

“You can help me to get away — if you will.” 
John Darche’s eyes fell before hers. 

She gazed at him during several seconds, 
hesitating, perhaps, between her sense of justice 
and her desire to be faithful to her husband to 
the very end. 
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“Yes, I will,” she said briefly. 

Before she spoke again she turned quite 
naturally, as though in hesitation, and satisfied 
herself that the three men were out of hearing. 
Vanbrugh, perhaps suspecting what was taking 
place had engaged them in conversation near the 
door. 

“How?” she asked, looking at John again. 
“Tell me quickly.” 

“Presently, when my father comes, get as 
many people as you can. Let me be alone for 
a moment. Make some confusion, upset some- 
thing, anything will do. Give me a chance to 
get through the door into the library. 

“I will try. Is that all?” 

“Thank you," said John Darche, and for one 
moment a look of something like genuine grati- 
tude passed over his hard face. “Yes, that is 
all. You will be glad to get nd of me.” 

Marion looked one moment longer, hesitated, 
said nothing and turned away. 

“If you have no objections,” said Vanbrugh 
addressing the officer m charge, “we will take 
Mr. Darche to his father’s room instead of asking 
him to come here.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the detective. “We can 
do that.” 
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As they were about to leave the room, Brett 
met them at the door. He paused a moment 
and looked about Then he went straight to 
Vanbrugh. 

“Has he seen him yet,” he asked. 

“No, we are just going,” answered Vanbrugh. 

“Can I be of any use?” 

“Stay with Mrs. Darche.” 

“Shall we go?” he asked, turning to John. 

“How brave you are!” exclaimed Brett when 
they were alone. 

“Does it need much courage?” asked Marion, 
sinking into a chair. “I do not know. Per- 
haps.” 

“I know that there are not many men who 
could bear all this as well as you do,” Brett 
answered, and there was a little emotion in his 
face. 

“Men are different Mr. Brett — ” she began 
after a short pause. 

“Yes, do you want to ask me something?” 

“Yes, something that is very hard to ask. 
Something that you will refuse.” 

“That would be hard indeed.” 

“Will you promise not to be angry?” asked 
Marion faintly. 

“Of course I mil,” Brett answered. 
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“Do not be so sure. Men’s honour is such a 
strange thing. You may think what I am going 
to ask touches it.” 

“What is it?” 

He sat down beside her and prepared to 
listen. 

“Will you help my husband to escape?” asked 
Marion in a whisper. “No — do not say it. Wait 
until I tell you first how it can be done. Pre- 
sently I will get them all into this room. Old 
Mr. Darche is too ill to come, I am afraid. You 
have not spoken alone to John yet Take him 
aside and bring him dose to this door on pre- 
tence of exchanging a few words. I will make 
a diversion of some sort at the other end of the 
room and as they all look round he can slip out. 
If he has one minute’s start they will never see 
him again. Will you do it?” 

“You were right," said Brett gravely. “It is 
a hard thing to ask.” 

“Will you do it?” 

“It is criminal," he answered. 

“Will you do it?” 

“For God’s sake, give me time to think!” He 
passed his hand over his eyes. 

“Theie is no time,” said Marion anxiously. 
“Will you do it for me?” 
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“How can I? how can I?" 

“You told me that you loved me the other 
day — will you do it for my sake?” 

A change came over Brett’s face. 

“For your sake?” he asked in an altered tone. 
“Do you mean it?” 

“Yes. For my sake.” 

“Very well. I will do it” He turned a little 
pale and closed one 'hand over the other. 

“Thank you — thank you, Harry.” Her voice 
Imgered a little, as she pronounced his name. 
“Stay here. I will make them come. It is of 
no use to leave them there. It is a mere for- 
mality, at best.” 

“I am ready,” said Brett, rising. 

Manon left her seat, and crossing the room 
again tried the door in question to satisfy herself 
that it would open readily. She looked out into 
the passage beyond and then came back, and 
passing Brett without a word left the room. 

She was not gone long, and during the minutes 
of her absence Brett tried hard not to think of 
what he was going to do. He could not but be 
aware that it was a desperately serious matter to 
help a convicted criminal to escape. He thought 
of the expression he had seen on Marion’s face 
when he had promised to do it, and of the soft 
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intonation of her sweet voice, and he tried to 
think of nothing else. 

In a moment more she was in the room again 
leading old Mr. Dardie forward, his arm linked 
in hers. John came in on his father’s other side, 
while Vanbrugh and the three officers follmved. 

"I understand, I understand, my boy," cried 
old Darche in his cheery voice. “It is a grand 
thing.” 

John was very pale as he answered, and was 
evidently making a great effort to speak lightly. 

“Yes, of course. It has turned out much 
simpler than we expected, however, thanks to 
your immense reputation, father. Without your 
name we could not have done it, could we, gentle- 
men?" he asked, turning to the detectives as 
though appealing to them. 

“No, guess not,” answered the three together. 

“Good God, what a scene!” exclaimed Brett 
under his breath. 

“Mr. Brett,” said Marion approaching him. 
“You said you wanted to speak to my husband. 
Now you must tell me all about it, father,” she 
continued, drawing the old gentleman towards the 
fire. “I do not half understand in all this con- 
fusion.” 

“Why it is as plain as day, child,” said Simon 
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Darche, ever ready to explain a matter of busi- 
ness. "The second mortgage of a million and a 
half to square everything. Come here, come close 
to the fire, my hands are cold. I think I must 
have been ill.” 

“You would never think Mr. Darche had been 
ill, would you, gentlemen?” asked Marion, appeal- 
ing again to the detectives. 

“No, guess not,” they answered in chorus. 

Meanwhile Brett led Darche across the room, 
talking to him in a loud tone until they were near 
the door. 

“Your wife will make some diversion pre- 
sently,” he whispered. "I do not know how. 
When she does, make for that door and get out." 

“Thank you, thank you,” said John with 
genuine fervour, and his face lighted up. "God 
bless you, Brett!” 

“Do not thank me,” answered Brett roughly. 
“I do not want to do it. Thank your wife.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed John Darche, and his eye- 
lids contracted. “My wife! Is it for her?” 

“Yes.” 

“I will remember that I will remember it 
as long as I live.” 

Brett never forgot the look which accom- 
panied the words. 
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“Well, be grateful to her anyhow," he said. 

At tliat moment a piercing scream rang 
through the room. Marion Darche, Avhile talking 
to her father-in-law, had been standing quite 
close to the fire. A^Tien Brett turned his head 
the front of her dress was burning with a slow 
dame and she was maldng desperate efforts to 
tear it from her. 

"Good Heavens, }'OU are really burning!" 
cried Brett as he crushed the flaming stuff with 
his bare hands, regardless of the consequences 
to himself. 

“Did you think that I cried out in fun?" 
asked Marion calmly. 

On hearing his wfe’s cry John Darche had 
bestowed but one glance upon her. It mattered 
but little to him that she was really on fire. The 
detectives had rushed to her assistance and for 
one moment no one was looking. He was close 
to the door. A moment later he had left the 
room and turned the key behind him. 

“My God!” exclaimed the officer in charge, 
suddenly. “He has gone! Run, boys! Stop! 
One of you take the old one. We will not lose 
them both.” 

“Old Darche started as though he had sud- 
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denly been waked out of a deep sleep, and his 
voice rang out loud and clear. 

“Hey, what is this?” he cried. “Hello! De- 
tectives in my house? Disguised too?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered one of the detectives, 
seizing him by the wrist just as the other two 
left the room in pursuit of John Darche. “And 
one of them has got you.” 

“Got me!” roared the old man. “Hands off, 
there! What do you mean? Damn you, sir, let 
me go!” 

“Oh, well,” replied the officer calmly, “if you 
are going to take on like that, you may just as 
well know that )'our son was tried and convicted 
for forgery to-day. Not that I believe that you 
had anything In do with it, hnt he ia a ptecions 
rascal all the same, and has escaped from your 
house ” 

“I! Forgery! The man is mad! John, where 
are you? Brett! Vanbrugh! Help me, gentle- 
men!” 

He appealed to Brett, and then to Vanbrugh 
who, indeed, was doing his best to draw the 
officer away. 

“No, no,” answered the latter firmly. “I've 
got one of them — it's all in the family.” 

Though Marion's dress was still smouldering 
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and Brett was on his knees trying to extinguish 
the last spark with his own hands, she forgot her 
own danger, and almost tearing herself away from 
Brett she clasped the policeman’s hand trying to 
drag it from Simon Darclie's shoulder. 

“O sir,” she cried in tearful entreaty, "pray 
let him go! He is innocent — he is ill! He will 
not think of escaping. Don't you see tliat we 
have kept it all from him?” 

“Kept it all from me?” asked the old gentle- 
man, fiercely turning upon her. “What do you 
mean? Where is John? Where is John? I say!” 

“In handcuffs by this time, I guess,” said the 
detective cairaiy. 

"But I insist upon knowing what all this 
means," continued old Darche, groiving more and 
more excited, while the veins of his temples 
swelled to bursting. “Forgery! Trial! Convic- 
tion! John escaping! Am I dreaming? Are not 
you three directors of the other road? Good 
God, young man, speak!” He seized Brett by 
the collar in his exatement. 

“Pray be calm, sir, pray be calm,” answered 
the young man, trying to loosen the policeman’s 
sturdy grasp. 

By a tremendous effort, such as madmen 
make in supreme moments, the old man broke 
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loose, and seizing Marion by the wrist dragged 
her half across the room while he spoke. “Tell 
me this thing is all a lie!” he cried, again and 
again. 

“The lady knows the truth well enough, sir,” 
said the policeman, coming up behind him. “She 
caught fire just right.” 

For one moment Simon Darche stood upright 
in the middle of the room, looking from one to 
the other with wild frightened eyes. 

“Oh, it is truei” he cried in accents of 
supreme agony. “John has disgraced himself! 
O my son, my son!” 

One instant more, and the light in his eyes 
broke, he threw out his arms and fell straight 
backwards against the detective. Simon Darche 
was dead. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

There was no lack of sympathy for Marion 
Darche, and it was shown in many ways during 
the period of calm which succeeded her hus- 
band’s disappearance and the sudden death of 
his father. Every one was anxious to be first in 
showing the lonely woman that she was not alone, 
but that, on the contrary, those who had been 
her friends formerly were more ready than ever 
to proclaim the fact now, and, so far as they 
were able, not in words only, but in deeds also. 

She was relieved, all at once, of the many 
burdens which had oppressed her life during the 
past years — indeed, she sometimes caught herself 
missing the constant sacrifice, the daily effort of 
subduing her temper, the hourly care for the 
doting old man who was gone. 

But with all this, there was the consciousness 
that she was not altogether free. Somewhere in 
the world, John Darche was still alive, a fugitive, 
a man for whose recapture a reward was offered. 
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It was worse than widowhood to be bound to a 
husband who was socially dead. It would have 
been easier to bear if he had never escaped, and 
if he were simply confined in the Penitentiary. 
There would not have been the danger of his 
coming back stealthily by night, which Manon 
felt was not imaginary so long as he was at 
large. 

Yet she made no effort to obtain a divorce 
from the man whose name was a disgrace. On 
the contrary, so far as outward appearances were 
concerned, she made no change, or very little, 
in her life. Public opimon had been with her 
from the first, and society chose to treat her as 
a young widow, deserving every sympathy, who 
when the time of mourning should have ex- 
pired, would return to the world, and open her 
doors to it. 

There was a great deal of speculation as to 
the reasons which prevented hei' from taking steps 
to free herself, but no one guessed what really 
passed in her mind, any more than the majority 
of her acquaintances understood that she had 
once loved John Darche. It had been commonly 
said for years that she had married him out of 
disappointment because something had prevented 
her from marrying another man, usually supposed 
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to liavc been Russell Vanbnigli, People attri- 
buted to licr a greater complication of motives 
than she could have believed possible. 

In order not to be altogether alone, she took 
a widowed cousin to live with her — a Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, who soon became known to her more 
intimate friends as Cousin Annie. She was a 
gray, colourless woman, much older than Marion, 
kind of heart but not very' wise, insignificant but 
refined, a moral satisfaction and an intellectual 
disappointment, accustomed to the world, but not 
undcr»t.anding it, good by mature and charitable, 
and educated m religious forms to which she 
clung by habit and association rather than be- 
cause they represented anything to her. Cousin 
Annie was one of those fortunate beings whom 
temptation overlooks, passing by on the other 
side, who can sufTcr in a w.ay for the loss of 
those dear to them, but whose mourning does 
not reach the dignity of sorrow, nor the selfish 
power of grief. 

Manon did not feel the need of a more com- 
plicated and gifted indiWdunlity for companion- 
ship. On the contrarj’, it was a relief to her to 
have some one at her side for whom she was 
not expected to think, but who, on the contraiy', 
thought for her in all the commonplace matters 
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of life, and never acted otherwise than as a normal, 
natural, human unit There had been enough of 
the unusual in the house in Lexington Avenue, 
and Marion was glad that it was gone. 

Three months passed in this way and the 
spring was far advanced. Then, suddenly and 
without warning, came the news that John Darche 
had been heard of, traced, seen at last and almost 
captured. He had escaped once more and this 
time he had escaped, for ever, by his own act. 
He had jumped overboard in the English Channel - 
from the Calais boat, and his body had not been 
found. 

Mrs. Darche wore black for her husband, and 
Cousin Annie said it was very becoming. Dolly 
Maylands thought it absurd to put on even the 
appearance of mourning for such a creature, and 
said so. 

“My dear child,” answered Marion gently, “he 
was my husband.” 

“I never can realise it,” said Dolly. “Do yon 
remember, I used to ask you if you did not some^ 
times forget it yourself?” 

“I never forgot it." Mrs. Darche’s voice had 
a wonderful gravity in it, without the least sad- 
ness. She was a woman without affectation. 

“No," said Dolly thoughtfully, “I suppose you 
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never had a chance. It is of no use, Marion dear,” 
she added after a little pause, and in a different 
tone, as though she were tired of pretending a 
sort of subdued S)Tnpalh)% “it is of no use at all! 
I can never be sorr^', you know — so that ends it. 
Why, just think! You arc free to marr)' any one 
3'ou please, to begin life over again. How manj’’ 
women in j'our position ever had such a chance? 
Not but what )’ou would have been just as free 
if 3'ou had got a divorce. But — somehow, tins is 
much more solidly satisfactoiy. Yes, I know — it 
is horrid and unchristian — but there is just that — • 
there is a solid satisfaction in ” 

She was going to say "in death,” but thought 
better of it and checked herself. 

“It will not ra.akc very' mudi difference to me 
just 3'et,” said Marion. “Meanwhile, as I said, 
he was m3’ husband. I shall wc.ir mourning A 
short time, and then — then I do not know what 
I shall do.” 

“It must be very strange,” answered D0II3’. 

“YTiat, child?" 

"Your life. Now 3’ou need not call me child 
in that auntly tone, as though 3'OU were five 
hundred thousand 3’ears older and wiser and 
duller than I am. There are not si.v 3’ears be' 
tween our ages, 3'ou know.” 
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“Do not resent being young, Dolly.” 

“Resent it! No, indeed! I resent your way 
of makin g youiself out to be old. In the pages 
of future history we shall be spoken of as con- 
temporaries." 

Mrs. Darche smiled, and Dolly laughed. 

“School-book style,” said the girl. “That is 
my morning manner. In the evening I am quite 
different, thank goodness! But to go back — what 
I meant was that your own life must seem very 
strange to you. To have loved really — of course 
you did — why should you deny it? And then to 
have made the great mistake and to have married 
the wrong man, and to have been good and to 
have put up the shutters of propnety and virtue — 
so to say, and to have kept up a sort of Sunday- 
go-to-meeting myth for years, expecting to do it 
for the rest of your life, and then — ^to have the 
luck — well, no, I did not mean to put it that 
way — ^but to begin life all over again, and the 
man you loved not married yet, and just as 
anxious to marry you as ever — " 

“Stop, Dolly! How do you know?” Marion 
knit her brows in annoyance. 

“Oh! I know nothing, of course, I can only 
guess. But then, it is easy to guess, sometimes." 
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“I am not so sure,” answered Marion thought- 
fully, and looking at Dolly ivith some curiosity. 

As for Brett, he said nothing to any one, when 
the news of John Darche’s death reached New 
York. He supposed that people would take it 
for granted that in the course of time he would 
marry Marion, because the world knew that he 
had formerly loved her, and that she had made 
a mistake in not accepting him and would probably 
be quite willmg to rectify it now that she was free. 
There had always been a certain amount of in- 
offensive cha^ about his devotion to her interests. 
But he himself was very far from assuming that 
she would take him now. He knew her better 
than the world did, and understood the un- 
expected hesitations and revulsions of which she 
was capable, much belter than the world could. 

He took a hopeful view, however, as was 
natural. For the present he waited and said 
nothing. If she chose to go through the form of 
mourning, he would go through the form of re- 
specting it while it lasted. Society is the better 
for most of its conventionalities, a fact of which 
one may easily assure oneself by spending a little 
time in circles that make bold to laugh at appear- 
ances. A man may break the social barriers for 
a great object’s sake, or out of true passion — as 
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sheer necessity may force a man to sleep by the 
road side. But a man who habitually makes his 
bed in the gutter by choice is a madman, and 
one who thinks himself above manners and con- 
ventionalities is generally a fool. There is nothing 
more intolerable than eccentricity for its own sake, 
nor more pitiful than the perpetual acting of it to 
a gallery that ivill not applaud. 

For some time Brett continued to come and 
see Marion regularly, and she did not hesitate to 
show him that he was as welcome as ever. Then, 
without any apparent cause, his manner changed. 
He became much more grave than he had ever 
been before, and those who knew him well were 
struck by an alteration in bis appearance r not 
easily defined at first, but soon visible to any one. 
He was growing pale and thin. 

Vanbrugh strolled into his office on a warm 
day in early June and sat down for a chat Brett’s 
inner sanctum was in the Equitable Building, 
measured twelve feet by eight, and was furnished 
so as to leave a space of about six feet by four 
in the middle, just enough for two chairs and the 
legs of the people who sat in them. Vanbrugh 
looked at his friend and came to the just con- 
clusion that something was materially wrong ivith 
him. 
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“Brett,” he said, suddenly, “let us run over 
to Paris.” 

“I cannot leave New York at present,” Brett 
answered, ivithout hesitation, as though he had 
already considered the question of going abroad. 

“Not being able to leave New York is a more 
or less dangerous disease which bJIs a great many 
people,” observed Vanbrugh. “You must leave 
New York, whether you can or not. I do not 
know whether you are ill or not, but you look 
like an imperfectly boiled owl.” 

“I know I do. I want a change.” 

“Then come along.” 

“No, I cannot leave New York. I am not 
joking, my dear fellow.” 

“I see you are not. I suppose it is of no use 
to ask what is the matter. If you wanted help 
you would say so. You evidently have something 
on your mind. Anything I can do?” 

“No, I ivish there were. I will tell you some 
day. It IS something rather odd and unusual.” 

Brett was not an imaginative man, or Vanbrugh, 
judging from his appearance and manner, would 
almost have suspected that he was suffering from 
some persecution not qmte natural or earthly. 
He had the uneasy glance of a man who fancies 
himself haunted by a sight he fears to see. Van- 
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brugh looked at him a long time in silence and 
then rose to go. 

“I am sorry, old man," he said, with some- 
thing almost like a sigh. “You live too much 
alone,” he added, turnmg as he was about to 
open the door. “You ought to get married.” 

Brett smiled in rather a ghastly fashion which 
did not escape his fnend. 

“I cannot leave New York,” he repeated 
mechanically. 

“Perhaps you ^vill before long,” said Vanbrugh, 
going out. “I would if I were you.” 

He went away in considerable perplexity. 
Something in Brett’s manner puzzled him and 
almost frightened him. As a lawyer, and one 
accustomed to dealing with the worst side of 
human nature, he was inclined to play the 
detective for a time; as a friend, he resolved not 
to inquire too closely mto a matter which did not 
concern him. In fact, he had already gone 
further than he had intended. Only a refined 
nature can understand the depth of degrada- 
tion to which curiosity can reduce friendship. 

A day or two later Vanbrugh met Dolly 
Maylands at a house m Tuxedo Park where he 
had come to dine and spend the night There 
were enough people at the dinner to insure a 
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little privacy to those who had anything to say 
to one another. 

“Brett is ill,” said Vanbrugh. “Do you know 
what is the matter with him?” 

“I suppose Marion has refused him after all,” 
answered Dolly, lookmg at her plate. 

Vanbrugh glanced at her face and tliought 
she was a little pale. He remembered the con- 
versation when they had been left together in the 
library after John Darche’s trial, and was glad 
that he had then spoken cautiously, for he con- 
nected her change of colour with himself, by a 
roundabout and complicated reasoning more easy 
to be understood than to explain. 

“Perhaps she has,” he said coolly. “But I do 
not think it is probable.” 

“Mr. Brett does not go to see her any 
more.” 

“Really? Are you sure of that. Miss May- 
lands?” 

“Marion has noticed it. She spoke to me of 
it yesterday. I wondered ” 

“What?” 

“Whether there had been any misunder- 
standing. I suppose that is what I was going 
to say.” She blushed quickly, as she had 
turned pale a moment before. “You see,” she 
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continued rather hurriedly, "people who have 
once misunderstood one another may do the same 
thing again. Say, for instance, that he vaguely 
hinted at marriage — men have such vague ways 
of proposing ” 

"Have they?" 

“Of course — and that Marion did not quite 
realise what he meant, and turned the conversa- 
tion, and that Mr. Brett took that for a refusal 
and went away, and lost his appetite, and all that 
— would It not account for it?” 

“Yes,” assented Vanbrugh with a smile. “It 
imght account for it — though Harry Brett is not 
a school girl of sixteen.” 

“Meamng that I am, I suppose,” retorted 
Dolly, anxious to get away from the subject 
which she had not chosen, and to lead Vanbrugh 
up to what she would have called the chaffing 
point. But he was not in the humour for 
that. 

“No,” he said quietly. “I did not mean that." 
And he relapsed into silence for a time. 

He was thinking the matter over, and he was 
also asking himself whether, after all, he should 
not ask Dolly Maylands to marry him, though 
he was so much older than she. That was a 
possibility which had presented itself to his 
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mind very often of late, and from time to time 
he determined to solve the question in one way 
or the other, and be done with it. But when he 
wished to decide it, he found it capable of only 
two answers; either he must offer himself or not. 
Sometimes he thought he would and then he 
fancied that he ought to prepare Dolly for so 
grave a matter by giving up chaff when they 
were together. But the first attempt at putting 
this resolution into practice was a failure when- 
ever he tned it. Chaff was Dolly’s element, — 
she pined when she was deprived of it. The 
serious part of her nature lay deep, and there 
were treasures there, hidden far below the bright 
tide of nppling laughter. Such treasiures are 
sometimes lost altogether because no one dis- 
covers them, or because no one knows how to 
bring them to the surface. 

As he sat by her side in silence, Vanbrugh 
was impelled to turn suddenly upon Dolly and 
ask her to many him, ivithout further diplomacy. 
But he reflected upon the proverbial uncertainty 
of woman’s temper and held his peace. He had 
never made love to her, and there had never been 
anything approaching to a show of sentiment 
between them until that memorable afternoon 
when the trial was over. Moreover Russell Van- 
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bnigh was a very comfortable man. Nothing 
less grammatically incorrect could express the 
combination of pleasant things which made up 
his life. He was not lonely, in his father’s house 
— indeed, he was not lonely anywhere. He was 
contented, nch enough to satisfy all his tastes, 
popular in a certain degree among those he liked, 
peaceful, never bored, occupying, as it were, a 
well upholstered stall at the world’s play, when 
he chose to be idle, and busy with matters in 
which he took a healthy, enduring interest when 
he chose to work. To marry would be to step 
into an unknoivn country. He meant to make 
the venture some day, but he had just enough 
of indolence in his character to render the first 
effort a little distasteful. Nevertheless, he was 
consaous that he thought more and more of 
Dolly, and that he was, in fact, falling seriously 
in love with her, and forseeing that there was to 
be a change in their relations, there arose the 
doubt, natural in a man not over-vain, as to the 
reception he might expect at her hands. 

When Dolly next saw Marion Darche she 
proceeded to attack the question in her own way. 
Marion was still in town, hesitating as to what 
she should do with her summer. She had no 
house in the country. The place which had 
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belonged to her husband had gone with such 
little property as he had still owned at the time 
of his conviction to repair some of the harm he 
had done. 

The windows of the library were open, and a 
soft south-easterly breeze was blownng up from 
the square hanging a breath of coming summer 
from the park leaves. Those who love New 
York, even to the smell of its mud, know the 
strange charm of its days and evenings in late 
spring. Like the charm of woman, the charm of 
certain great cities can never be explained by 
those who feel it to those who do not. There 
were flowers in the library, and Dolly sat down 
near the windows and breathed the sweet quiet 
air before she spoke. 

“Harry Brett is ill,” she said. 

“111? Seriously?" Marion had started slightly 
at the news. 

“Not ill at home,” explained Dolly. “Mr. 
Vanbrugh spoke of it the other night." 

“Oh ” Marion seemed relieved. "Perhaps 

that is the reason why he does not come to see 
me,” she added rather inconsequently, after a 
moment’s pause, 

Dolly turned in her seat and looked into her 
friend’s eyes. 
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“Marion,” she said gravely. “You know that 
is not the reason why he does not come.” 

“I know? tVhat do you mean, Dolly?” 

In spite of the genuine and innocent surprise 
in the tone, Dolly was not satisfied. 

“He has asked you to many him and you 
have refused him,” she said with conviction. 

“I?” 

For a moment Marion Darche stared in amaze- 
ment. Then her eyes filled with tears and she 
turned away suddenly. Her voice was unsteady 
as she answered. 

“No. He has not asked me to many him.” 

“Are you quite sure, dear?” insisted Dolly. ' 
“You know men have such odd ways of saying 
it, and sometimes one does not quite understand 
— and then a word, or a glance — if a man is very 
sensitive — you know ” 

"Do not talk like that,” said Marion, a littlq 
abruptly. 

A short silence followed, during which she 
moved uneasily about the room, touching the 
objects on the table, though they needed no 
arrangement. At last she spoke again, out of the 
dusk from the comer she had reached in her 
peregrination. 
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“If he asked me to many him, I should accept 
him,” she said in a low voice. 

Dolly was silent in her turn. She had not 
expected a direct confidence so soon, and had 
not at all foreseen its nature, when it came almost 
unasked. 

“It is very strange!” she exclaimed at last. 

“Yes,” echoed Marion Darche, quite simply. 
“It is very strange.” 

It was long before the mystery was solved, 
and Dolly did not refer to it in the meantime, 
Brett did not go abroad, nor did he leave New 
York for more than a few days during the sum^ 
mer, though it was almost inconceivable that his 
business should require his constant presence 
during the dull season, and he could certainly 
have left matters to his partner, had he not had 
some very good reason for refusing to take a 
holiday. 

Mrs, Darche took Cousin Annie with her and 
wandered about during a couple of months, 
visiting various places which did not interest her, 
falling in with acquaintances often, and sometimes 
with friends, but rather avoiding those she met 
than showing any wish to see much of them. 

To tell the truth, the great majority showed 
no inclination to intrude upon her privacy. People 
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understood well enough that she should desire to 
be alone and undisturbed, considering the strange 
circumstances through which she had passed 
during the winter and spring. Moreover Brett’s 
conduct elicited approval on all sides. It was 
said that he showed good taste in not following 
Mrs. Darche from place to place, as he might 
easily have done, and as most men in his position 
undoubtedly would have done, for it was quite 
clear that he was seriously in love. All his friends 
had noticed the change of appearance and manner, 
and others besides Vanbrugh had advised him to 
take a rest, to go abroad, to go and shoot bears, 
in short, to do one of the many things which are 
generally supposed to contribute to health and 
peace of mind. Then it was rumoured that he 
was working harder than usual, in view of his 
approaching marriage, that he was not so well off 
as had generally been supposed, and that he 
wished to forestall any remarks to the effect that 
he was going to many Mm. Darche for the sake 
of her fortune, which was considerable. In short, 
people said everything they could think of, and 
all the things that are usually thought of in 
such cases, and when they had reached the end 
of their afflictions they talked of other friends 
whose doings formed a subject of common interest 
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Mrs. Darche did not find much companion- 
ship in her cousin, but that was not exactly what 
she required or expected of Mrs. Willoughby. She 
wanted the gray, colourless atmosphere which the 
widowed lady seemed to take about with her, and 
she liked it merely because it was neutral, restful 
and thoroughly unemotional. She did not think 
of creating new diveisions for herself, nor of tak- 
ing up new interests. Her life had been so full 
that this temporary emptiness was restful to her. 
She was surprised at finding how little the present 
resembled what she had expected it to be, so 
long as it had been still a future. As yet, too, 
there was an element of uncertainty in it which 
did not preclude pleasant reflections. Though 
she had said to Dolly that Brett’s conduct was 
changed, she could still explain it to herself well 
enough to be satisfied with her own conclusions. 
Doubtless he felt that it was yet too soon to speak 
or even to show by his actions that he had any- 
thing to say. She could well believe — and in- 
deed it was flattering — that he abstained from 
seeing her because he felt that in her presence 
he might not be able to control his speech. She 
called up in her memory what had taken place 
many months previously when she had sent for 
him and had told him that she needed a large 
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did not preclude pleasant reflections. Though 
she had said to Dolly that Brett’s conduct was 
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sum of money at short notice — how he had lost 
his head on that occasion, and allowed words to 
break out which both of them had regretted. 
Since there was now no obstacle in the way, it 
would of course be harder for him than ever to 
act the part of a disinterested friend, even for 
the short time — the shortest possible — during 
which she went through the form of wearing 
mourning for John Darche. She could still say 
to herself that it was delicate and tactful on 
Brett’s part to act as he was acting, although she 
sometimes thought, or wished, that he might have 
allowed what was passing in his mind to betray 
itself by a glance, a gesture or a gentle intona- 
tion. It was certainly pushing the proprieties to 
the utmost to keep away from her altogether. 
Even when he wrote to her, as he had occasion 
to do several times during the summer, he con- 
fined himself almost entirely to matters of busi- 
ness, and the little phrase wth which he con- 
cluded each of his communications seemed to 
grow more and more formal. There had always 
been something a little exaggerated in Harry 
Brett’s behaviour. It had been that perhapsj 
which in old times had fiaghtened her, had pre- 
vented her from accepting him, and had made 
her turn in mistaken confidence to the man of 
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grave moderation and apparently unchanging pur- 
pose who had become her husband. 

Dolly Maylands had no such illusion with 
regard to Brett’s conduct, though she did not 
again discuss the matter witli Russell Vanbrugh. 
She was conscious that he felt as she did, that 
something mysterious had taken place about 
which neither of them knew anything, but which 
was seriously and permanently influencing Harry 
Brett's life. Dolly, however, was more discreet 
than was commonly supposed, and kept her sur- 
mises to herself. tVhen Mrs. Darche and Brett 
were discussed before her, she said as little as 
she could, and allowed people to believe that 
she shared the common opinion, namely, that the 
two people would be married before the year 
was out, and tliat, in the meanwhile, both were 
behaving admirably. 

Vanbrugh wandered about a good deal during 
the summer, returning to New York from time 
to time, more out of habit than necessity. He 
made visits at various country houses among his 
friends, spent several days on board of several 
yachts, was seen more than once in Bar Harbour, 
and once, at least, at Newport and on the whole 
did all those things which are generally expected 
of a successful man in the summer holidays. He 
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wrote to Brett several times, but they did not 
meet often. The tone of his friend’s letters 
tended to confirm his suspicion of some secret 
trouble. Brett wrote in a nervous and detached 
way, and often complained of the heat and dis- 
comfort during July and August, though he never 
gave a sufficient reason for staying where he was. 

On the other hand, Vanbrugh found that 
where he was invited Dolly Maylands was often 
invited too, and that there seemed to be a general 
impression that they liked one another’s society 
and should be placed together at dinner. 

More than once, Vanbrugh felt again the 
strong impulse to which be had almost yielded 
at Tuxedo. More than once, he made a serious 
attempt to change the tone of his conversation 
with Dolly. She did not fail to notice this, of 
course, and being slightly embarrassed generally 
became grave and silent on such occasions, 
thereby leading Vanbrugh to suppose that she 
was bored, which very much sui prised the success- 
ful man of the world at first, and very much an- 
noyed him afterwards. 

So the summer passed awayj and all con- 
cerned in this little story were several months 
older if not proportionately wiser. 
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CHAPTER IX.‘ 

In the autumn, Marion Darche returned to 
towTi, feeling that since she was to begin life over 
again, and since her friends had accepted the 
fact, there was no reason for not taking the first 
steps at once. She intended to live very quietly, 
occupying herself as best she could, for she knew 
that some occupation was necessary to her, now 
that the whole busy existence of the last five 
years was over. She did not "know what to do. 
She consulted Dolly, and would have liked to 
consult Brett, but he rarely called, and then, by 
design or coincidence, he always seemed to appear 
just when some one else was with her. 

More than once she had thought of writing 
to him freely, asking him to explain the cause of 
his conduct and to put an end to the estrange- 
ment which was growing up between them. She 
even went so far as to begin a letter, but it was 
never finished and found its way to the fire 
before it was half written. She could not, how- 
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ever, keep her thoughts from dwelling on him, 
since there was no longer any reason for trying 
to forget his existence. She was not lacking in 
pride, and if she had believed that Harry Brett 
no longer loved her, she would have still been 
strong enough to bury the memory of him out of 
sight and beyond danger of resurrection. But he 
did not behave in such a way as to convince her 
of that A woman's instinct is rarely wrong in 
telling her whether she is loved or not, unless 
she is confronted with a man of superior wicked- 
ness or goodness. The strength which breeds 
great virtues and great vices lends that perfect 
control of outward manner which is called 
diabolical or heroic according to circumstances. 
Harry Brett was not such a man. He could 
keep away from the house in Lexington Avenue, 
because for some reason or other he believed it 
necessary to avoid Mrs. Darche’s society; but he 
could not simulate what he did not feel, nor con- 
ceal his real feelings when he was with her. The 
cold, nervous hand, the quick glance, the mo- 
mentary hesitation, the choice of a seat a little 
too far from her side — all told Marion that he 
loved her still, and that he believed himself 
obliged to stay away, and was afraid to be alone 
with her. 
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At last she made up her mind to do some- 
thing which should show him definitely that she 
now regarded her mourning as a mere formality, 
and intended before long to return to her former 
way of living, as though nothing had happened. 
She determined to ask Brett and Vanburgh and 
Dolly to luncheon. It certainly was not a verj'- 
wild dissipation which she proposed, but it was 
the first time she had invited more than one of 
them at the same time. And cousin Annie 
Willoughby petitioned for a fourth guest by a very 
gentle and neutral hint She had a certain 
elderly fnend, one James Brown, who was the 
only person living who seemed able to talk to 
her for any length of time, 

Mr. Brown had been a disappointment to his 
friends in his youth. He was regarded as a 
failure. Great things had been expected of him 
when he left college and during several years 
afterwards. But his so-called gifts had turned 
out to be only tastes, and he had never accom- 
plished an)rthing. He had not the enthusiastic 
all-devouring, all-appreciative, omnivorous nature 
which makes some amateurs delightful companions 
and invaluable flatterers, "niough he really knew 
something about several subjects no one ever had 
the slightest respect for his opinion or judgment. 
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He was an agreeable man, a good-natured gossip, 
a harmless critic. He always seemed to have 
read every word of books which most people 
found tiresome and skimmed in half an hour, 
and he never was acquainted with the book of 
the hour until the hour was past. No one ever 
understood why he liked Mrs. Willoughby, nor 
why she liked him, but if people thought of the 
matter at all they thought the friendship very 
appropnate. Mr. Brown knew everybody in 
society and was useful in filling a place, because 
he was a bachelor, and joined in the hum if not 
in the conversation. In appearance he was a 
bald man ivith refined features, a fair beard turn- 
ing gray, gentle blue eyes, an average figure, 
small feet and hands, well-made clothes, a chronic 
watch-chain and a ring with an intaglio. His 
strong point was his memory, his weak point was 
his absence of tact. 

Marion, who mtended that the general con- 
versation of the table should be followed by a 
general pairing off after the coffee, reflected that 
Mr. Brown would amuse Mrs. Willoughby while 
Vanbrugh talked to Dolly and she herself had an 
opportunity of speaking iwth Brett, So she asked 
Mr. Brown to join the party, and he accepted. 
Dolly came first, but Mr. Brown, who was punctu- 
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ality itself, appeared a moment later. Vanbrugh 
arrived next, and last of all Harry Brett, a little 
late and apologising rather nervously. 

"Did you get my note,” he inquired of Van- 
brugh, after the first greetings and as soon as he 
could exchange a word mth him, unnoticed in 
the general conveisation. 

“No. Anything important? I went out early 
— before' eleven o’clock, and have not been at 
home since.” 

"There was an interesting story of a wreck m 
the paper this morning,” said Mr. Brown, address- 
ing the three ladies. 

“Stop him,” said Brett to Vanbrugh in an 
energetic whisper. “Now, Brown, my dear fellow,” 
he continued aloud, sitting down beside Mrs. 
Darche, “do not begin the day by giving us the 
Sunday Herald entire, because we have all read 
it and we know all about the wreck — ” 

Mr. Brown, who was used to interruption and 
to being checked when he was about to bore 
people, looked up with mild eyes and protested 
a little. 

“I say, Brett, you know, you are rather abrupt 
sometimes, in your way of shutting people up. 
But as you say, they have probably all read the 
story. 1 only thought ” 
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"Only thought 1" cried Vanbrugh, taking his 
cue from his friend. “Only! As though thinking 
were not the most important function of the 
human animal, next to luncheon ” 

“I have not read the story Mr. Brown alludes 
to,” observed Mrs. Willoughby rather primly. 

“Oh— it ts all about natural history, and 
cannibals and latitudes and people in a boat,” 
said Brett talking very fast. "All that kind of 
thing. As for the neivs, I can give you lots of 
it. Great fire, stake, a new bacillus in postage- 
stamp gum — awfully dangerous, Mrs. Willoughby. 
Always use a sponge for moistening your stamps 
or you ivill get something — some sort of new dis- 
ease — what is It, Vanbrugh? You always know 
everything." 

“Gum-boils,” suggested Vanbrugh, without 
hesitation. 

Brett gave him a grateful look, as Mr. BroWs 
laughter assured him that the danger was over 
for the present. But Brett did not desist until 
Stubbs opened the dining-room door and they all 
went in to luncheon. Mis. Darche watched him 
curiously, wondering what was the matter. She 
had never before heard him talk so nervously. 
Vanbrugh had not the slightest idea of what had 
happened, but blindly followed Brett’s lead, and 
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helped him to annihilate Mr. Broivn whenever the 
latter showed the least inclination to tell a story. 

Mr, Brown, however, was an obstinate person. 
He was not quick on his feet mentally, so to say, 
and an insignificant idea had as strong a hold 
upon his thoughts as an important one. Some- 
how he managed to tell the tale of the wreck to 
Mrs. Willoughby and Dolly in the little shiftmg 
of compamonship which always takes place on 
leaving table. To do him justice, he told it very 
shortly, and Mrs. Darche did not chance to be 
listening at the time, Stubbs was offering every- 
body coffee, and Marion had a box of cigarettes 
and was standmg before the fireplace with Van- 
brugh and Brett, exchanging a few words ivith 
the latter. Suddenly Mr. Brown's voice rose 
above the rest. 

“Of course,” he was saying, “nobody ever 
knew positively that the man had really been 

drowned. But he had never turned up ” 

“And probably never will," answered Dolly, 
glancing nervously at Marion, But she had 
caught the words and had turned a little pale. 
Vanbrugh looked over to Brown, 

“For heaven’s sake, Jim,” he said, in a low 
voice. “Talk about something else, if you must, 
you know!” 
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Mr. BroT\'n’s face fell as he realised his 
mistake. 

“By Jove!" he exclaimed. “Just like me! I 
forgot that poor Darche droumed himself." 

Marion recovered herself quickly and came 
forward, offering her box of cigarettes to every- 
body, while Brett earned the little silver spirit- 
lamp. 

"You must all smoke and make yourselves 
happ)',” she said with a smile. “Cousin Annie 
does not mind it in the least.” 

“Well, of course,” began Mrs. Willoughby, 
primly polite, “now-a-days ” 

“There is nobody like you, Mrs. Darche,” said 
Vanbrugh, accepting the offer. “Thanks.” 

“They are your espedal kind,” answered 
Marion. 

“I know they are — ^that is what I mean. How 
you spoil me!" 

Marion went on. 

“Mr. Brown?” 

“Yes, thank you. I do smoke sometimes,” 
answered Mr, Brown, hesitating in the matter 
between his allegiance to Mrs. Willoughby, who 
disapproved of smoking in the drawing-room, 
and his duty to his hostess, who encouraged it 

“I hope you always do,” said Marion. “When 
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a man does not smoke Mr. Brett, lake 

one.” 

She had stopped herself, remembering that 
her husband had not been a smoker, but Mr. 
Brown finished the sentence for her with his 
usual tact. 

“Yes,” he said, lighting his cigarette, “men 
who do not smoke alw’ays seem to me to be 
suspicious characters.” 

“Dolly, try one,” said Marion, trying not to 
hear him. 

“Oh, Marion!” Dolly laughed. 

“Try it,” said Vanbrugh, sitting down be- 
side her. 

The parly had paired off, and Marion found 
herself near the rvindow with Brett, beside a table 
covered with photographs and etchings. 

“I wonder why Miss Maylands should seem 
shodied,” began Brett, entering into conversation 
rather awkwardly. “I have no doubt that she, 
and you, and perhaps Mrs. Willoughby, have all 
tried a cigarette in secret, and perhaps you have 
liked it?” 

“If I liked cigarettes I would smoke them,” 
said Mrs. Darche, with decision. 

“Do you always do what you like?” 

“In little things.” 



“And how about the big things?” inquired 
Brett. 

“I like to have other people lake care of them 
for me.” 

“\Vhat people?” As he asked the question he 
absently took a photograph from the table and 
looked at it. 

“People who know me,” said Marion. 

“Meanmg me?” 

“If you like.” 

“If I like!” exclaimed BretL Then having 
broken the ice, as it were, his voice suddenly 
changed. “There is nothing I like so much, there 
is nothing I would rather do than take care of 
you and what belongs to you.” 

“You have shown it,” answered Mrs. Darche 
gently. She took the photograph from Brett’s 
hand and looked at it, in her turn, mtboat 
seeing it. 

“I have tried to, once or twice,” said Brett, 
“when you needed help.” 

“Indeed you have. And you know that I am 
grateful too.” 

“I do not care to know that,” he replied. 
‘Tf I ever did anything for you — it was only what 
any other man would have done in my place — 
xt was not for the sake of earning your gratitude.” 
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“For whal, then?” 

Brett hesitated a moment before he answered, 
and then turned from her towards the window as 
he spoke. 

“It was not for the sake of anything.” 

“Mere caprice, then?” asked Marion, watching 
him closely. 

“No, not that” 

“I suppose your motives are a secret?” Marion 
laughed a little, perhaps at her own curiosity. 

"Yes.” Brett pronounced the single word with 
great earnestness. 

“Dear me'” exclaimed Marion. 

“Yes. And I shall be very sorry if you ever 
find out what that secret is,” 

“How mysterious!” 

“Yes, is it not?” 

Brett had suddenly assumed a tone of in- 
difference. As he spoke Vanbrugh and Dolly 
rose and came forwards towards the table. 

“If you have quite finished not looking at 
those photographs, give them to me, Brett,” 
said Vanbrugh, “Miss Maylands wishes to see 
them.” 

“Oh, take them by att means,” answered Brett, 
thrusting a dozen or more into his hands. “As 
I was saying, Mrs. Darche, I am the worst judge 
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of architecture in the ivorid — especially from pho- 
tographs.” 

“Architecture, eh?” observed Vanbrugh, as he 
re-crossed the room with Dolly. “Rather hard 
on photographs of etchings from portraits.” 

"Oh, no!” exclaimed Dolly, laughing softly 
and looking back at Brett and Mrs. Darche. “They 
talk of love’s temple, you know, and building up 
one’s happiness — and lots of things of that sort 
— ^the architecture of the affections.” 

“You seem to care,” said Vanbrugh, sitting 
do^vn and laying the photographs upon his knees. 

“Do I? Do you not?” 

“I — oh, well, in a sort of a fatherly way, I 
suppose.” He held up one of the photographs ' 
upside down and looked at it. 

“Yes, Now I care in a sort of a sisterly 
way, you know. It is very much the same thing, 

I fancy.” 

“Is that all?" asked Vanbrugh with a short 
laugh. “I thought you had made up your 
mind.” 

“About what?” 

“About Harry Brett?” 

Dolly looked at him in surprise and drew her- 
self up a little stiffly- “What about him?” 

"I do not mean to be rude, nor inquisitive, nor 
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anything of the sort — so- 1 think I had better turn 
the conversation.” 

“But you do not. You are waiting for me to 
say something. Do you think I am afraid? Do 
you think I am like all the girls you meet and 
dance ivith, and repeat your pretty speeches to?” 

“Repeat is graceful,” said Vanbrugh, “con- 
siderate — so kind of you.” 

“I do not feel kind,” answered Dolly em- 
phatically “and I am not at all afraid of telling 
the truth.” 

“Considering your interest in Sunday schools 
that is what I should expect.” 

“I am just as fond of dancing and enjoying 
myself as any one else,” said Dolly, relenting, 
“though I do take an interest in Sunday schools.” 

“Fashionable charities and dissipations, as 
Brett calls them — I see.” 

“Do not see in that tone of voice, please — if 
what you see has anything to do ivith me.” 

“Which it has,” said Vanbrugh. “Mrs. Darche 
is one of your charities, I suppose — and Harry 
Brett is one of your dissipations.” 

“You are too complicated,” answered Dolly, 
really not understanding. “Say it in American, 
ivill you not?” 

“You love Brett, and you are nice to Mrs. 
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Darche, though you hate her,” said Vanbrugh in 
a tone which left Dolly in doubt as to whether 
he was in earnest or only chaffing. She paused 
a moment and stared at him before she an- 
swered, and then to his great astonishment spoke 
with more coldness than he was accustomed to. 

"Precisely,” she said. “I love Mrs. Darche 
and I hate Brett because he does not ask her to 
many him as he should, now that Darche has 
been dead so long. I am sorry, Marion,” she 
said, turning to Mrs. Darche, and going up to 
her rather suddenly, “dear — I really must be 
going.” 

“Already?” exclaimed Marion in surprise, “it 
is not three o’clock?” 

"Almost,” said Dolly, “and I have lots to do 
— ever so many people waiting for me at a Com- 
mittee, and then a visit I must make, and a frock 
to try on — and then, if we are to dine at seven 
so as to be dressed in time for the tableaux, 
there is no afternoon at all.” 

“How busy you are! Yet you always look so 
fresh! How m the world do you do it?” 

“A large appetite and a clear conscience — ” 
suggested Brett, who seemed to be more than 
usually absent-minded. 

Dolly glanced at him rather angrily as she 
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shook hands with her friend. “Good-bye, dear 
Marion. It has been ever so nice! Good-bye.” 

She left the room. Vanbrugh was annoyed 
and discomfited by her sudden departure, but he 
made the best of the situation, and after closing 
the door behind her, sat down beside Mrs. Wil- 
loughby who was listening to one of Broivn’s 
stories. 

“I suppose she is angry \vith me,” said Brett 
to Marion. “What did I say? I was thinking of 
something else.” 

“Then why did you clioose that moment for 
speaking of her?” asked Mrs. Darclie reproach- 
fully. “You really must take care, you will make 
enemies.” 

“Of course. What does it matter?” 

“It matters to me, if you make enemies of my 
friends.” 

“That is different,” said Brett. “But seriously 
— do not people forgive a lack of tact sometimes 
— being a little absent-minded! Look at Jim 
Brown.” 

“That is quite another thing,” Marion an- 
swered. "Yes — I heard what he was telling as we 
came into the room after the luncheon. Of 
course it was tactless. Of course no man in 
his senses should talk in a loud tone, before me, 
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of a man falling overboard at sea and being 
drowned, still less — ’’ 

“What?” asked Brett 

A short pause followed the question, and 
when Marion answered it, it was evident that she 
was making an effort. 

“Still less of the possibility that such a man 
might be heard of again some day.” 

“That at least is improbable,” said Brett very 
gravely. 

“I shivered when I heard what he said.” 

“I do not wonder.” 

In the meantime, at the other end of the room, 
Mr. Brown was enjoying at last the supreme 
satisfaction of talking without reserve about the 
story he had seen in the papers that morning. 

"One never knows what to believe," said Mrs. 
Willoughby. 

“Believe nothing,” said Vanbrugh with much 
conviction. “In particular, my dear Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, do not believe in Brown’s tales. He is 
a perfectly idle man, and he does nothing but 
sleep and talk, because he has a liver and can- 
not eat. A man who has nothing to do requires 
a great deal of sleep and a great deal of conver- 
sation.” 

“I say, Russell, old man,” protested Mr. Brown 
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wth a good-humoured laugh, “this is rather un- 
kind. Where would you get your conversation if 
I did not supply you with the items? That 
is what one’s best friends come to, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, in this bustling world. And why should 
not people eat, sleep, and talk, — and do nothing 
else if they have time? But as for this story, I 
never pretended that it was anything but news- 
paper gossip — not even that — a sensation item, 
manufactured down town, perhaps. ‘Woman 
burned alive in Jersey City,’ — five lines — ‘Deny 
the report,’ — five lines more — that is the sort of 
thing. But this is a strange coincidence, or a 
strange story. It might almost be poor Darche’s 
case, with a sensational ending." 

“Oh, well,” answered Vanbrugh, who by this 
time quite understood the meaning of Brett’s 
strange conduct before luncheon, “of course it is 
only a sensational paragraph, and belongs to your 
department. Brown. But as you say, the coin- 
cidences are extraordinary. A man says he fell 
overboard from a Channel boat, and was picked 
up by an Italian bark, which took him to Val- 
paraiso after all sorts of adventures. The weak 
point in these stories generally is that the man 
never seems to take the trouble to communicate 
ivith his relations from the first port he reaches, 
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and takes an awful lot of ti-ouble to get ship- 
ivrecked somewhere on the way. But in this case 
that is the strong point. ^Vhat did you say the 
fellow’s name was?” 

“IVhy, my dear man, that is three-quarters of 
the coincidence. He calls himself John Drake. 
Transpose the ‘r’ and the ‘a,’ and that looks un- 
commonly like John Darche.” 

“No doubt,” said Vanbrugh; “but then there 
is nothing peculiar about ‘John.’ If he had been 
christened ‘Eliphalet Xenophon’ it would have 
been considerably stranger. Besides if he really 
were Darche he would not call himself either 
Darche or John.” 

“How can you suggest anything so dreadful!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby. 

“IVhy ‘dreadful’?” asked Mr. Brown. 

“Only think of it,” said Mrs. Willoughby. 
“An escaped suicide — mean, a convict w’ho 
escaped and killed himself.” 

“And you think that the disgrace of having 
committed suicide will cling to him in after life, 
so to say — in Sing-Sing?” inquired Mr. Brown. 

“Do not make me out more stupid than I 
really am.” Cousin Annie assumed a deprecatory 
expression. “Do you not think that a man like 
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Darche — convicted of a crime — escaped — if he 
suddenly re — re — 'What is the word?” 

“Imperfectly resurrected,” suggested Van- 
brugh. 

“Oh yes! Anything! If he came back to 
life, and yet was supposed to be dead, and was 
trying to begin all over again and to make a 
fresh start, and that kind of thing — under an- 
other name ” 

“In order to enjoy the satisfaction of seeing 
his widow marry some one else?” asked Van- 
brugh, with less discretion than usual. 

“I did not mean that,” said Mrs. Willoughby 
quickly, “Poor Marion! Poor Marion! What 
time is it, Mr. Brown?” 

“Three.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed cousin Annie. 

“Dear me!” echoed Vanbrugh. 

“Yes, it is later than I thought,” said Mr. 
Brown. 

By a common impulse, all three rose at once 
and crossed the room to take leave of their 
hostess. 

“What, are you all going?” asked the 
latter. 
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“Do you know what time it is, Marion?” 
And not waiting for an answer, Mrs. Willoughby 
held out her hand. 

“It is awfully late,” observed Vanbrugh, by 
way of explanation. 

“Thank you so much,” said Mr. Brown, shak- 
ing hands warmly. 

“Yes, it is later than I thought.” Brett 
looked at his watch, though by this time he had 
made up his mind to outstay the others. 

“Well — if you must go ” 

Marion did not show any anxiety to detain 
her guests as they filed out of the room. 

“You did ‘not mean me to go away with the 
crowd, did you?” asked Brett, as the door closed 
behind Mr. Brown. 

“Not if you wished to stay,” answered Marion, 
taking her favourite diair near the lire. “Take 
another cigarette. Sit down.” 

“And make myself at home? Thanks.” 

“If you can,” said Mrs. Darche udth a plea- 
sant laugh. 

“Did you hear what they were saying to each 
other over there while we were talking?” in- 
quired Brett, Avho by this time seemed to have 
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recovered from the unnatural embarrassment he 
had shown at first. He had rather suddenly 
made up his mind that Marion ought to know 
something about the story in the papers. 

"No. Did you?” she asked. 

"Yes.” 

“I do not like that” Mrs. Darche did not 
seem pleased. "It was not nice of you — to be 
able to talk as you were talking, and to listen to 
the conversation of other people at the same 
time.” 

"Do you know what they were saying?” asked 
^ Brett 

"No, certainly not” 

“It is not a pleasant subject They were 
talking about that paragraph in the papers again. 
Of course there is nothing in the story, and yet 
it is very strange. May I speak of it?” 

“Is it of any use?” asked Mrs. Darche, be- 
ginning to suspect what was coming. 

“I hardly know,” Brett answered, “and yet, 
if it should turn out there is even the smallest 
grain of truth ” 

“There cannot be. I know there cannot be,” 
she repeated, after a moment’s pause, as though 
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she had gone over the whole question in the 
interval. “Oh, what is the use of suggesting 
such things?” 

“Yes,” answered Brett “You know there 
cannot be any truth in it — even if he were alive 
he would not come back. I know it, and yet if 
he should, it would be so horrible that I cannot 
help thinking of it You know what it would 
mean if that man were to return.” 

“I know what it would mean to me. Do not 
speak of it, please.” 

“I must, I cannot help it I feel as if some- 
thing were driving me to speak. You did not 
hear the whole story. They said the man was 
picked up in mid-channel by an Italian ship more 
than seven months ago.” 

“Seven months ago!” 

“Even the time would fit the truth. But 
then — stop. Was he a swimmer? Yes — of course 
— I remember him at Newport" Brett answered 
his own question. “The ship— a bark they called 
it — was outward bound, and could not put in 
again. She was on her way to Valparaiso. You 
know where that is, all the way round by the 
Straits of Magellan. Something happened to her, 
she got wrecked or something — they say that a 
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lot of the crew were killed and eaten up by the 
cannibals in Terra del Fuego. John Drake ” 

“John Drake 1” Marion exclaimed. 

“Yes, another coincidence. John Drake — 
horribly like is it not? — managed to escape with 
the second mate, the carpenter, and the cabin 
got across to the Patagonian country — there 
are lots of details. They wandered about for 
ever so long, and at last turned up somewhere. 
They were all Italians, and Drake, who had no 
papers, was shipped off again by the Consul on 
board of another Italian ship. That accounts for 
six months, ivith the bad weather they had. 
Then there is a long blank. And now this John 
Drake turns up here ” 

“Yes — but — after all, if he changed his name, 
he would change it altogether." She stopped 
and looked at him, for the argument seemed con- 
clusive. 

“That is not the only point that is not clear,” 
Brett answered. “But the names are so dread- 
fully alike.” 

“But there is a very great difference!” Marion 
exclaimed. “There are a great many Drakes — 
but Darche is a very uncommon name.” 

“That is the reason why he changed it so 
little.” 
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“Oh, why do you suggest such a possibility 
— of what use is it? Why?” She rose suddenly 
and began to move about the room. 

“Because I am a fool, I suppose,” Brett an- 
swered, not moving from his seat. “But I can- 
not help it. The idea has taken hold of me and 
I cannot get rid of it. I feel as though that man 
had risen from the dead to wreck your life.” 

“It would be a wreck indeed!” said Marion 
in a low voice that had a sort of horror in it. 
“You could not save me this time — not even 
you.” 

“And yet — ” 

“What?” 

“No — I ought not to say it.” 

“Mysteries again?” Marion stopped beside 
him and looked down into his face. 

“The same, if you choose to call it a mys- 
tery.” 

“I wish you would speak out, my dear friend,” 
said Marion gravely. “I feel all the time that 
there is something in your mind which you wish 
to say to me, but which you will not, or cannot, 
or dare not say. Am I right?” 

“To some extent.” 
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“I do not think you understand what friend- 
ship really means.” 

“Friendship?” Brett exclaimed. “For you? 
No, perhaps I do not. I wish I did. I would 
give a great deal if I could.” 

“I do not in the least understand,” said Marion, 
sitting down again. “You, my best friend, tell 
me in the most serious, not to say mysterious 
way, that you do not know what friendship means, 
when you are proving every day that you do. I 
hate secrets! Very few friendships will bear 
them, I wish there were none between us.” 

“Ah, so do I!” 

“Then let there be none,” said Marion in a 
tone that was almost authoritative. “Why should 
there be? In the dear old times when I was so 
unhappy and you were so good to me, we had 
no secrets, at least none that I knew of. Why 
should we have any now?” 

“The very reason why there must be one at 
all is the secret itself. Will you not believe me 
if I tell you that it would hurt you very much to 
know it?” 

“It is hard to believe, and I” — she laughed — 
“I can confess to a reasonable amount of cmiosity 
on the subject.” 
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"Do not be curious,” said Brett, very gravely, 
“please do not be curious. You might find it 
out and I should never forgive myself.” 

“But if I forgave you — ” 

“That would make no difference. That would 
not make the smallest difference.” 

“^Vhat! Not to you?” Mir. Darche glanced 
at him in surprise. 

“Not to me,” answered Brett with decision. 
“The harm would be done.” 

“Utterly incomprehensible ! ” exclaimed Marion 
as though speaking to herself. “I cannot help 
asking you again,” she said turning to Brett again. 
“Tell me, has it an)rthing to do with my husband?” 

“Yes, it has.” 

“Then tell me! Tell me, for heaven’s sake!” 
By this time she was growing anxious. 

“Not for the world,” said Brett firmly. 

“You do not know how unkind you are. You 
do not know — you do not know how much your 
friendship is to me, and how you are letting this 
wretched mystery come between us.” 

“I know better, better than you can guess.” 

"And you are keeping it to yourself because 
you are afraid of hurting me — ^hurting me!” she 
repeated bitterly, “As though I were not past 
hurting, these many months, as though I had not 
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been through most all that a woman can bear and 
live, and yet I have borne it and have lived. No, 
I am wrong. I can still be hurt. Two things 
could hurt me. If by some horrible mirade John 
came back to life, and if — ” She paused and 
hesitated. 

“What?” asked Brett, who hardly seemed to 
be listening to her. 

“If you allowed anything to break up this 
friendship of ours. But the one is impossible. 
John is dead, and I have lived down the shame of 
his memory, and the other — no, it would be your 
fault” 

“It would hurt you much more to know what 
I am keeping from you than to lose my friendship, 
or rather your friendship for me,” said Brett, 
shaking his head. “Mine you cannot lose, what- 
ever you do. I am giving you the best proof of 
it now.” 

“And do you mean to say that after all that 
came out in those dark days, that after the trial 
and conviction, and my husband’s escape and his 
horrible end, that there is still worse behind? — 
that he left something which you know and I do 
not know, but which, if I knew it, could still have 
the power to wreck my life and break what is the 
best part of me — yes, I am not ashamed to say 
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SO — the best part of me — our friendship. I am 
not tired of the sound of that word yet, nor shall 
be. Do you mean that? Do you really mean 
what you say?” 

“Yes,” answered Brett, who had nodded at 
each of her questions. “I mean that there is 
something which I know, and of which the know- 
ledge might ruin the happiness you have found 
since you have been alone. And yet you ask me 
to tell you what it is, when no possible good could 
come from your knowledge of it” 

“Yes, I do,” said Marion, emphatically. “And 
as for my happiness, you are killing it with every 
word you say. You have knocked from under 
my feet the security of my position, and you" 
have taken the good out of what was best by 
saying that a word from you would spoil it. 
What is there left now but to tell me the truth?” 

“Your belief m me, if you ever had J any — 
and I know that you had, as I hope that you still 
have.” 

“My belief in you?” Marion paused, looked 
at him and then turned away. “Yes, but the 
more I believe in you, the more I must believe 
every word you say — ” 

While she was speaking, Stubbs opened the 
door, and entered the room, bringing a card. 
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“The person wishes to see you, madam,” he 
said, holding out the silver salver. 

Mrs. Darche’s face betrayed some annoyance 
at the interruption as she took up the card and 
read the name. “W. H. Wood, Associated Press. 
What does this mean,” she asked turning to Brett. 
“Do you know the man?” 

“Evidently a reporter,” said Brett. 

“Tiresome people,” exclaimed Mrs. Darche. 
“I wonder what in the world he wants. Perhaps 
he has made a mistake. At all events there is 
no reason why I should see him. Say that I am 
engaged,” she added, turning to Stubbs. 

“Wait a minute, Stubbs,” said Brett, calling 
after the man. “Do not send him away,” he 
added, turning to Marion, “Let me see him.” 

“Why,” she asked. 

“I have an idea that he has come about that 
stoiy that has got into the papers,” said Brett in 
a low voice. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. Darche with 
great emphasis. 

“No," objected Brett, “there is just a pos- 
sibility, and if it should be that, some one had 
better see him. Something very disagreeable 
might be written, and it is better to stop it at 
once.” 

Morton Darche, *4 
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“Very well,” said Mrs. Darche, yielding. “If 
you really think it is better, see him here. Ask 
Mr. Wood to come in,” she said to Stubbs, as 
she passed him and went out 
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CHAPTER X. 

Brett stood before the fireplace as the re- 
porter entered the room — a quiet, pale young 
man with a pinched face, smooth brown hair and 
Jiin hands which somehow conveyed the im- 
pression of sadness. 

“I asked to see Mrs. Darche,” he said apolo- 
getically. 

“h^s. Darche is engaged,” answered Brett. 
‘I am a friend of hers and will answer any ques- 
tions so far as 1 can.” 

"Thank you. I have no doubt, sir, that you 
are often troubled by us. You know the reporter 
has to be everywhere. I will not take any more 
of your rime than I can help. 1 understand that 
Mrs. Darche and her friends are to take part in 
some tableaux for a charitable purpose at the 
end of the week — ” 

“I fancy there is some mistake about that,” 
said Brett. “Ahrs. Darche is in mourning.” 

“Precisely,” said Mr, Wood, “I daresay Mrs. 

14 * 
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Darche would be glad to have the report denied. 
I understand, then, that there are not to be any 
tableaux.” 

"I believe there is to be something of the 
kind, but Mrs. Darche has nothing to do mth the 
affair — beyond giving her advice, I think. She 
would certainly not care very much to be talked 
of in the papers just now.” 

“Just so,” replied Wt. Wood readily. "I quite 
understand that there is a prejudice against it, 
and of course Mrs. Darche’s name shall not ap- 
pear. But you do not know what a great 
interest our readers take in soaal doings. Our 
paper has a very large circulation in the West.” 

“I am very glad to know it Would it not 
be enough just to mention the fact that there are 
to be some tableaux for a charity?” 

“If you would give me a hint about the sub- 
jects. Histoncal? One or two names would be 
very useful.” 

“Really I do not think that any of us care to 
see our names in the paper," said Brett. 

“I will be as discreet as you wish — Mr. — ” 

“My name is Brett” 

“Mr. Brett,” repeated the reporter, making a 
note. “May I inquire, Mr. Brett, if you yourself 
take a part in the entertainment?” 
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“Well — yes — I do.” 

“Any particular costume?” 

“Yes — ” Brett hesitated slightly and smiled. 
“Yes. Particular costumes are rather the rule m 
tableaux.” 

“I do not wish to be indiscreet, of course.” 

“No, I daresay not. I believe I am to be 
Darnley.” 

“Thank you.” Here Mr. Wood made an- 
other note. “Miss Maylands as Queen Mary 
Stuart? Is the report correct?" 

“I believe so,” answered Brett, coldly. 

“Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Brett. If you 
could oblige me with one or two more names I 
could fix it nicely.” 

“I suppose, Mr. Wood, that you mean to 
say something about it whether I tell you or 
not?” 

“Well, now, Mr. Brett,” replied the reporter, 
assuming a more confidential manner, “to be 
quite frank, that is just what happens. We do 
not like to tire people out with questions they do 
not care to answer, but the social column has to 
be filled somehow, and if we do not get the 
news for it, it is sometimes made up in the 
office.” 

“So I have often been led to believe from 
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reading it,” said Brett. “There are to be three 
tableaux, from well-known pictures, in which 
Miss Maylands, Mr, Russell Vanbrugh, myself 
and a few others are to take part. The affair 
is to take place, I think, at Mrs. Treheame’s 
house.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Brett Dancing afterwards?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Pardon me. Supper furnished by Delmonico, 
I suppose?” 

“Well, I really have not asked. I daresay.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Brett Delmonico.” Mr. 
Wood’s pencU noted the fact Brett began to 
think that he had had enough of the interview, 
and deliberately lighting a cigarette looked at the 
else, muMi like le ksisys, 

Mr. Wood?” 

"Well, since you have been so very obliging, 
Mr. Brett, I would like to ask you a question.” 

“All right,” said Brett, resignedly. “Go 
ahead.” 

“Mrs. Darche is a widow, I understand?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Darche was the unfortunate victim of an 
accident several months ago, I believe?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then of course there can be no truth in 
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the story that he arrived in New York yester- 
day?” 

“What story?” Brett asked, turning sharply 
upon the young man. 

“I thought perhaps you might have seen it 
in this morning’s paper,” answered Wood quietly. 
“But perhaps you would not have noticed it, as 
there was a misprint in the name. A man came 
to the office yesterday and told the editor in 
charge that Mr. John Darche, who fell overboard 
last spring from a steamer, and was supposed to 
have been drowned, had turned up, and that he 
had seen him. I guess he was a crank. There 
are lots of them hanging around the office, and 
sometimes they get a drink -for a bit of sensa- 
tion.” 

“Ohl is that the way news is manufactured?" 
inquired Brett, with some contempt. 

“Not in our office, Mr. Brett,” replied the 
reporter, drawing himself up. “You can see for 
yourself that we only get our information from 
the most reliable sources. If that were not so, I 
should not have disturbed you to-day. But as 
there is no doubt in your mind that Mr. Darche 
is positively dead, I daresay that Mrs. Darche 
would be glad to have the report of her hus- 
band’s return contradicted?” 
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“I do not think it matters much, since the 
name was printed Drake.” 

“Pardon me,” said Wood. “Some of the 
papers printed it correctly, and others are going 
to do so. I just saw two gentlemen from an 
evening paper, and they have got it straight for 
this afternoon." 

“You do not mean to say that the papers be- 
lieve the story?” asked Brett in real or affected 
surprise. 

“Oh no, Mr. Brett, they give it for what it is 
worth.” 

“With headlines a foot high, I suppose?” 

“Well, perhaps some of the papers will do so,” 
answered the young man with a smile. 

Brett’s manner changed as he realised that 
he could not afford to let the reporter take away 
a wrong impression. He sat down and pointed 
to a chair. “Take a cigarette, Mr. Wood.” 

"No, I thank you, I do not smoke. Thank 
you.” 

Mr. Wood sat down upon the edge of the 
chair beside Brett, who looked at him fixedly for 
a moment before speaking. “I do not suppose 
that it is necessary for me to repeat that this stoiy 
is an absurd fabrication, and that if there is a 
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man who is going about and calling himself John 
Darche, he ought to be in jail.” 

"Certainly, Mr. Brett, I am quite of that 
opinion.” 

“Then would you mind helping me to get 
hold of him? I^Tiere is the man to be heard of?” 

“That is another matter, Mr. Brett. I shall 
be happy to see that the report is denied. But 
whether the man is an impostor or not, it toII 
be hard to find him. That ivill not matter. We 
will explain everything to-morrow morning, and 
it Avill all be forgotten by the next day. 
You say you are quite sure, Mr. Brett, that Mr. 
Darche was not picked up when he fell over- 
board?” 

“Sure!” answered Bretl^ authoritatively. 

“I see,” said Wood. “Thank you, I under- 
stand that it was in winter, in rough weather, 
and that the efforts made to save him were in 
vain.” 

“On the contraiy, it was a calm, warm night 
in May. It is certainly strange that they should 
not have been able’ to save him. That ought to 
prove beyond question that he sank at once." 

"There is no doubt about that, I should think,” 
replied the reporter without much conviction. “I 
won’t detain you any longer, Mr, Brett. The 
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report shall be denied at once. Will you allow 
me to use your name as authority for these 
details?” 

"Everybody know's the story.” 

“Pardon me. Our paper has a very large 
circulation in the West, and a w'ell-know’n name 
like jxms leads grest Height to aay stateaieat.” 

“I did not know that my name was so par- 
ticularly well known,” observed Brett 

“\^'hy, certainly, Mr. Brett Your yacht ivon 
a race last year. I remember it very well.” 

“That might be a claim to distinction, but I 
never had a yacht.” 

“Not fond of the sea, Mr. Brett?” 

“Oh, yes, I like it well enough,” said Brett, 
rising, as though he wished it understood that the 
interview was at an end. “You w’ill distinctly 
deny this report, will you not?” 

“You can rely upon me to say just what you 
have said to me, Mr. Brett” 

“Very well. Thank you. Then you will be 
good enough to say that there is not a word of 
truth in it, and warn people against the man who 
calls himself Darche?” 

“Certainly, certainly. Thank you, Mr. Brett 
Good morning, M. Brett." 

“Good morning.” 
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Brett followed the reporter with his eyes till 
the door closed behind him. He felt as though he 
had distinctly got the worst of it in the encounter, 
and yet he could not see how he could have said 
less. And that was how stories got about, he 
thought. If he had not seen the reporter — if the 
latter had been turned away as Mrs. Darche had 
intended, the story of Darche’s return would have 
been reported again and again. That, at least, 
thought Brett, was prevented for the present. 

Nevertheless, as he stood alone dunng those 
few moments before sending word to Marion that 
the reporter was gone, Brett’s face betrayed his 
temble anxiety. He hesitated. More than once 
his hand went out towards the bell and dropped 
again by his side. At last he made up his mind, 
touched the button, and sent Stubbs with his 
message to Mrs. Darche. 

“Well?” She asked, as she entered the room. 

“It is all right,” he answered. “It was about 
the charity tableaux. I did not want to go away 
without seeing you, so I sent Stubbs ” 

“You are not going this moment?” Marion 
looked at him in surprise. 

She was further than ever from understanding 
him. He seemed to act suddenly and irrationally. 
A quarter of an hour earlier he had been almost 
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his old self, in spite of his strange references to 
a m3rstery which he could not communicate to 
her, and now he had changed again and resumed 
the incomprehensible manner he had affected of 
late. He seemed anxious to get away from her, 
even at the cost of seeming rude. Then, as he 
held out his hand to say good-bye, he surprised 
her more than ever. 

“If you will allow me,” he said, “I will come 
back in the course of the afternoon.” 

“Certainly,” she answered, staring at him as 
she shook hands. 

A moment later he was gone, leaving Marion 
m considerable perplexity and some anxiety of 
mind. 

^^^len Brett left the house he went in search 
of Vanbrugh, whom he ultimately found at a club. 
The conversation which had taken place between 
three men who were spending the long afternoon 
between letter-writing, the papers, and gossip, is 
worth recording. 

It was about five o’clock. The names of the 
men were Goss, Greene, and Bewlay, and they 
were rather insignificant persons, but gentlemen, 
and all acquainted with the actors of this story. 
Goss was seated in a deep leathern easy-chair 
with a paper. Greene was writing a letter, and 
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Bewlay was exceedingly busy with a cigar while 
waiting for some one to say something. 

"Well!” exclaimed Goss. “That beats the 
record!” 

“I say,” said Greene, looking up and speak- 
ing sharply, “I wish you would not startle a fellow 
in that way. My nerves are not of the best any 
way. What is the matter?" 

“Oh, nothing in particular,” said the first 
speaker. “John Darche has come back to life 
again. I thought he was droivned last May.” 

“Stuff!” ejaculated Greene, testily. 

“All right I do not want to disturb your 
correspondence.” 

"What is that about John Darche?” inquired 
Bewlay, delighted at hearing a voice. 

“Some rubbish or other," answered Goss. “It 
is the fashion to resurrect people nowadays — sort 
of way the newspapers have of getting ahead of 
the day of judgment If this goes on, that enter- 
tainment will not draw.” 

“What is it, any way?” 

“Headlines to begin with. ‘The return of 
the prodigal — ^John W. Darche, alive and asking 
questions. Accident — not suicide — ^interview ivith 
Mr. Heniy C. Brett’” 

“What the dickens has Brett got to do with 
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it?” asked Greene, looking up from his letter 
again. 

“They say he is engaged to many Mrs. 
Darche,” said Bewlay, in explanation. 

“That is another ridiculous story,” answered 
Greene. “I happen to know he is as good as 
engaged to IMiss Maylands.” 

“Let me see the paper, please,” said Bewlay. 

“No, I ivill read it,” said Goss, shifting his 
position so as to get a better light. “Then you 
can all hear. 'Our reporter called this after- 
noon at the house of Mrs. John W. Darche, the 
beautiful and accomplished widow who so long 
dispensed Jier hospitality in Lexington Avenue. 
The beauteous lady was doubtless engaged in 
the consideration of the costumes for certain 
- charity tableaux in which her mourning prevents 
her from taking a part, but in which her artistic 
taste and advice are invaluable to the performers, 
and our reporter was received by Mr. Henry C. 
Brett, the well-known lawyer, yachtsman, and 
patron of the turf, who is to play the part of 
Damley to Miss Maylands’ Queen Mary of 
Scotland in the artistic treat which awaits the 
favoured and charitable to whom invitations have 
been tendered. Mr. Brett was kind enough to 
answer a few questions regarding the report of 
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Mr. John Darche’s return to New York which 
appeared in the morning papers. Mr. Brett af- 
fected to treat the story with unconcern, but it 
was evident from his anxious manner and from 
his somewhat nervous bearing that he was deeply 
moved, though he bravely “took arms against 
the sea of troubles,” Mr. Brett said repeatedly 
in the course of the conversation that the story 
was an absurd fabrication, and if there was a 
man going around callmg himself John Darche he 
ought to be in jail. He professed to be quite 
sure that Mr. Darche was dead, but was obliged 
to admit there was no evidence forthcoming to 
certify to the tragedy. “The accident,” said Mr. 
Brett, “happened on board of a channel steamer 
more than seven months ago. It was a calm, 
warm night in May. Two ladies were lying in 
their chairs on the quarter-deck engaged in con- 
versation. Suddenly in the mysterious gloom they 
noticed the muffled figure of a gentleman pas- 
senger leaning over the rail hard by them. A 
moment later the figure was gone. There was a 
dull splash and all was over. They at once 
realised the horrid situation and cried aloud for 
help, but there seems to have been no one else 
on deck in that pait of the boat. Many minutes 
elapsed before they could explain what they had 
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seen, and the necessaiy orders were given for 
stopping the steamer. The Captain then retraced 
his course, lowered a number of boats, and every 
effort was made to prosecute the search until far 
into the night when the steamer, which carried 
mails, was reluctantly obliged to resume her way. 
"His body,” said Mr. Brett in conclusion, “was 
never found." Mr. Brett, as was very natural, 
was more than anxious that the report should be 
denied, but in the face of the facts he himself 
stated with such pellucid clearness, it is impos- 
sible to say conscientiously that the story of Mr. 
Darche’s return may not be true. The fact re- 
mains that a gentleman whose name is un- 
doubtedly Darche is now in New York, and if he 
is really Mr. John Darche of Lexington Avenue, 
steps will be taken to set all doubts at rest be- 
fore twenty-four hours have expired.’ I daresay 
you are not surprised at my exclamation now, 
after hearing that,” said Goss, looking round at 
his hearers. “Pretty serious for Brett.” 

“Pretty serious for Mrs. Darche,” observed 
Greene. 

“Pretty serious for everybody,” said Bewlay, 
smoking thoughtfully. 

“That is,” suggested Greene, “if it is not all 
a fake, which is probably the truth about it.” 
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“Has anybody seen Brett here?” inquired 
Goss. 

At this point the conversation was interrupted 
by the entry of Mr. Brown, who was also a 
member of the. club. 

"Is Brett here?” he asked, looking about. 

"Just what I was asking” answered Goss. “I 
suppose you have seen this?” 

"About Darclie? Yes. I am afraid it is 
true.” 

“What! You do not believe it?” Greene 
was the most sceptical of the party. 

“Have you seen him?” asked Bewlay. 

“No," answered Mr. Brown. “I have not seen 
him, but I mean to before long. This is much 
too serious to be flying about in the papere like 
this. Imagine what would happen if it fell into 
Mrs. Darche’s hands. IVhy, it is enough to kill 
any ordinary woman on the spot! To think that 
tliat infernal blackguard may not be dead after 
all.” 

“You seem to feel rather strongly on the sub- 
ject,” observed Greene. “Are you engaged to 
marry Mrs. Darche too?” 

"Nonsense!" ejaculated Brown. "I am in 
earnest Just put yourself in her position." 

15 
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“For my part I had rather not,” replied Goss 
\vith a smile. “But I agree with Brown, A more 
unmitigated blackguard than John Darche never 
breathed the unholy air of Wall Street, The only 
decent thing about him was his suicide, and now 
virtue is to be cheated of that” 

“Mrs, Darche never speaks of him, I believe?” 
The question came from Bewlay. 

“He did not return the civility,” said Goss. 
“I have heard him talk about his wife in this 
very room — well — I won’t say how, but he was a 
brute.” 

“Judging from your language you must be 
talking about Darche,” said a fifth speaker. Van- 
brugh had entered the room. 

“Yes,” answered Brown, “we were. The damn- 
ing was going on, but we had not got to the 
faint praise. What do you think about all this, 
Vanbrugh?” 

“The question must be settled one way or the 
other before to-night," answered the last comer. 
“If Darche is really alive the fact must be kept 
quiet until to-morrow and then some one must 
tell his wife. I propose that we elect a com- 
mittee of action, give up our dinner parties if we 
have any, and go and find the fellow.” 

“That sounds like good advice,” said Brown. 
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“We might as well look for a Chinaman in 
Pekin,” put in Greene, “as to try to hunt out 
any particular tough in the Bowery at this time 
of day.” 

“We can try any way,” said Mr. Brown, who 
was of a hopeful temperament. “I am not en- 
gaged to dine anywhere are you, Vanbrugh?” 

“No.” 

“Then come along.” They turned towards 
the door and were just going out when Brett met 
them, looking very white. 

“Hello, Brett!” exclaimed Brown. “You are 
the very man we have been loob’ng for. Come 
along with us and find John Darche.” 

“AVait a minute,” said Vanbrugh, interposing. 
“Have you seen this interview?” He took the 
paper from Greene and gave it to Brett, whov 
read rapidly while the others looked on, talking 
in undertones. 

“Damn!” he exclaimed, turning to the others. 
“Have 5'ou all been reading this stuff? I hope 
you do not believe that is what I said? A man 
came to the house after luncheon. You fellows 
had just gone and I was going. Mrs. Darche did 
not want to see him, but I advised her to let me 
tell him what ought to be said about this affair. 
He tried to pump me about the charity tableaux 

15* 
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and then asked me about Darche. I told him 
that it was all an absurd fabrication, and he 
promised to say so and to deny all reports. And 
this is the result” 

“Of course it is,” said Greene. “The natural 
result of putting yourself into any reporter’s 
hands.” 

“I would like to say a word for the reporter," 
said Mr. Brown mildly. “The paper is not his. 
He does not edit it He does not get a share of 
the profits, and when he interviews people he 
merely is doing what he has undertaken to do. 
He IS earning his living.” 

“Mamage and death and reporters make 
barren our lives,” observed Greene sourly, and 
some of the men laughed. 

“I say, Brett, how much of this did you 
actually say?" asked Vanbrugh. 

“Not a word, it seems to me. And yet I see 
some of my own phrases worked in.” He picked 
up the paper and looked at it again. “Yes, I did 
say that it was a warm May night I did say 
that his body was never found. Yes, that is true 
enough. How the deuce does the fellow manage 
to twist it so?” 

“Does it not strike you that the reporter has 
only shown you your own account in the light in 
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which other people mil look at it?” inquired Mr. 
Brown, sententiously. 

“Oh, confound it all. Brown, how can you say 
such a thing?” exclaimed Brett. 

“Well, I will explain,” replied Mr. Brown. 
“Here are the facts, by your own showing. On 
a warm evening in spring, and in calm weather, 
John Darche fell overboard. I do not say he 
threw himself overboard, though it was said that 
he did, to get away from the detective, possibly 
it may have been an accident after all. We do 
not know. He was seen to go over by some one, 
possibly by two ladies. It was very likely at 
supper-time. We do not know that either. But 
it is quite sure that there were not many people 
about. The ladies screamed, as was natural, 
called for help and all that sort of thing. But 
on a calm May night those channel boats run 
very fast. They did not cry out ‘man over- 
board!’ as a sailor would have done, and very 
probably five minutes elapsed before the Captain 
gave the order to stop. In that time the boat 
would have run a mile and a half. It could not 
stop inside of half a mile. Well, do you know 
anything about the tides and currents in the 
Channel? The steamer could not have gone 
back to the point at which Darche was lost much 
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inside of twenty minutes. In that time the cur- 
rent may have carried him a mile or more in 
one direction or the other. Every one remembers 
that Darche was a good swimmer. As it hap- 
pened in May, he was not burdened with an over- 
coat, or thick boots, and there are always vessels 
about in the Channel. IVliy is it so very im- 
probable that he should have been picked up by 
one, outward bound ” 

While he was speaking, Brett played nervously 
with an unlighted cigar, which he held in his 
hand. 

“A sailing-vessel outward bound from Eng- 
land to South America would not be in the 
Channel,” observed Vanbrugh. 

“Nobody said she was from England,” re- 
torted Brown. “She may have been from Amster- 
dam, A great many Italian vessels take in cargo 
there.” 

“Smely she would have stopped and put 
Darche ashore,” said Greene with conviction. 
But the others laughed, 

"You are not much of a sailor,^' said Brown. 
“You cannot stop a sailing-vessel, as you express 
it, and run into any harbour you like as though 
she were a steam-tug. To put back might mean 
a loss of two or three weeks to the captain. 
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Upon my soul, Vanbrugh, I cannot see why it is 
so improbable,” 

"You are not in earnest, Brown?” asked Brett 
anxiously. 

“I am, though. A case like that happened 
not very long ago. Everybody knows about it 
It is a fact A man came back and found his 
wife married to somebody else.” 

“Enoch Arden!*' suggested Greene contemp- 
tuously. 

“Precisely the same thing. The man had 
been living somewhere near San Francisco. After 
he came back he found his wife had married an 
old friend of his — a very good fellow. He would 
not break her heart, so he went off to live by 
himself in the ■Rockies.'*’ 

“I wish you would stop!" exclaimed Brett, 
almost livid. 

“I wonder it does not strike you in the same 
way,” continued Mr. Brorvn, unmoved. “You 
are a lawyer, Vanbrugh. Now just argue the 
case, and meet my points,” 

“Well, really, you do put the case pretty 
strongly,” answered Vanbrugh thoughtfully. “If 
you look at it in that way, there certainly is a 
bare shadow of a possibility that Darche may 
have come back.” 
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“Good God, Vanbrugh, don’t!” cried Brett, 

"I cannot quite help it,” Vanbrugh drew 
Brown a little aside and spoke in a lower tone, 
but Brett, who could scarcely control himself, 
moved up behind them, “Look here, Brown,” 
said Vanbrugh, “we ought not to talk like this 
before Brett, After all, it is a mere possibility, 
one chance in a thousand,” 

“Considering the peculiarities of the name," 
argued Mr, Brown, “there are more chances than 
that,” 

“Possibly, But why should he go to the 
newspaper office instead of hiding altogether, 
or getting away from New York by the next 
steamer?” 

“That js true,” assented Mr, Brown, 

“I say, you fellows,” cried Brett, coming be- 
tween them, “Stop that, won’t you? You are 
both infatuated, IVhy, you must be mad! Every- 
body knows he is dead,” 

“It is certainly probable,” said Mr, Brown 
doubtfully, “but it is not sure,” 

“Do not get excited, Brett,” said Vanbrugh, 
“There are a lot of men looking on. Go home 
and leave it to us. We will find the man and 
see him before to-night.” 

“I am going with you," said Brett resolutely. 
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“No, you are not," said Vanbrugli, looking 
at him curiously. “You are no good. You are 
losing your head already. Go home and keep 
quiet.” 

“Yes it would be much belter, ” urged Mr. 
Brown. “Besides, two of us are quite enough.” 

“You do not really believe it," Brett said 
suddenly, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Oh no, I suppose not,” answered Vanbrugh 
uith affected indifference. 

“Cheer up, old man!” said ^^r. Brown. 
“There may not be anything in it after all.” 

"May not!” exclaimed Brett. “I ought not 
to be here, anyhow,” he .added, speaking to Van- 
brugh. “He may ring at her door at any 
moment.” And witliout further words he disap- 
peared into the hall. 

“Brett seems to be pretty badly rattled," re- 
marked Greene. 

“Yes,” answered Goss. "Strange, is it not? 
Yet you are quite sure that he is to marry Miss 
Maylands?” 

“It is not safe to be sure of anything," said 
Greene, going back to the witing-table and fold- 
ing his letter. 

“I believe it is true that he has come back,” 
mused Bewlay, relighting his cigar. 
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“There certainly is a possibility,” said Van- 
brugh. 

"Of course there i%” assented Mr. Brown. 

“I almost believe it myself,” said Greene, 
rising and going out with his letter. 

“It is a queer story, is it not?” observed Goss. 

“Yes,” answered Bewlay. “It has made me 
quite thirsty.” 

“Well, this is a good stopping-place,” replied 
the other. “Ten minutes for refreshments.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Vanbrugh and Mr. Brown lost no time, for 
the former knew exactly what to do. Within 
three-quarters of an hour they had been to head- 
quarters in Mulbeny Streel^ had ascertained that 
there was ground for the report that John Darche 
had returned, that the police were making haste 
to secure him, and that he had passdd the night 
tvithout much attempt at concealment, in a sailors’ 
lodging-house on the east side. They found the 
place without difficulty, and were informed that 
the man Darche had gone out in the morning, 
leaving his few effects in charge of the lodging- 
house keeper. The house was watched by detec- 
tives. Vanbrugh asked BroiVn to stay at the 
Mulberry Street Station until dinner-time and 
then to bring him news at Mrs. Darche’s in 
Lexington Avenue, whither he at once returned, 
fearing some trouble and anxious to give timely 
warning. 

He knew enough of criminals to suspect that 
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Darche, finding himself in New York very much 
against his will and doubtless without money, 
would in all likelihood attempt to obtain money 
from his wife to aid him in making his escape. 
He would probably not waste time in ^vriting, but 
would appear in person at the house, just before 
dinner when he would know that Marion must be 
at home, and he would have little or no difficulty 
in forcing his way into her presence. 

This was what he foresaw in case the man 
proved to be really John Darche. The police 
were satisfied that there was no mistake, and that 
a fortunate accident had thrown the escaped 
criminal into their hands. Nevertheless, Vanbrugh 
had doubts on the subject. The coincidence of 
name was possible, if not probable, and no one 
had given him any description which would have 
applied any more to John Darche than to any 
other man of his age and approximately of his 
complexion. The lodging-house keeper was evi- 
dently under the impression that the man, who- 
ever he was, must be a sailor; but any one 
familiar with sea-faring men knows that, apart 
from some peculiarity of dress there is often very 
little to distinguish them from landsmen, beyond 
the fact that no seaman ever wears spectacles, 
and that most sailors have bronzed faces. But a 
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landsman is easily imposed upon by a “guernsey,” 
a jack-knife, a plug of tobacco, and a peculiar 
taste in swearing. 

When Brett had left Marion Darche so abruptly, 
she had gone to her morning-room and shut her- 
self up to think, with no especial result, except 
that she was very unhappy in the process. She 
would not even see Dolly Maylands, who came in 
soon afterwards, but sent her word to have tea in 
the library with Cousin Annie. She herself, she 
said, would come down later. She begged Dolly 
to stay to dinner, just as she was. 

Dolly was busy as usual, but she was anxious 
about her friend and about Brett, and her own 
life seemed very perplexmg. Men were very odd 
creatures, she thought Why did Brett hesitate 
to ask Marion to marry him, since he was in love 
with her, unless he were sure that Manon loved 
Vanbrugh, or at least liked him better? And if 
Vanbrugh were not himself in love with Marion, 
an idea which Dolly scouted with wrath, why did 
he not offer himself to her, Dolly Maylands? 
Considering that the world was a spheroid, 
thought Dolly, it was a very crooked stick of a 
world, after all. 

“All alone, Dolly?” asked Mrs. Willoughby, 
entering the library. 
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“Yes,” answered Dolly. “I am all alone, and 
I am tired, and I want some tea, and Marion is 
lying down, and everything is perfectly horrid. 
Do sit down and let us have a cosy talk, all by 
ourselves.” 

“Why will people scramble through life at such 
a rate?" And Mrs. Willoughby installed her gray 
self in an easy-chair. “I have told Marion fifty 
times since last summer that she will break down 
unless she gives herself a rest.” 

“My dear Mrs. Willoughby,” said Dolly. 
“Marion is a very sensible woman and manages 
her existence on scientific principles. She really 
gets much more rest than you or J, not to mention 
the fact — well, I suppose I ought not to say it.”"^ 

“What? Why not?" 

“Well, I was thinking that since poor Mr. 
Darche was drowned, life must have seemed like 
one long rest to Marion.” 

"O Dolly, how unkind!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Willoughby, and then paused a moment before 
she continued. “But I suppose there is some 
truth in it. IVhat is that proverb? ‘De — de — 
mort ’ ” 

"'De mortuis nil nisi — something like bones,’” 
answered Dolly with a laugh. 

“What? IVhat is that?” 
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“Oh, nothing. It only means that everybody 
should say the nicest possible things when people 
are dead. That was what you meant. But I 
should think the living would appreciate them 
more,” 

“Yes, yes,” assented Mrs. Willoughby vaguely. 
“I daresay he would.” 

“He? Who is he?” asked Dolly with affected 
surprise. 

“Oh, I do not mean anything, my dear. I 
hardly think that Marion will marry again,” 

“I suppose they are admirably suited to each 
other?” 

“Who?” 

“Who? Why Marion and Mr. Vanbrugh, Who 
else?” Dolly watched Mrs, Willoughby’s face. 

“Oh, I was not thinking of that. I meant 
Mr, — hm — ” She interrupted herself in fear of 
indiscretion. “Your dress will be complete now 
with the lace, will it not, Dolly?” 

“Oh yes,” answered Dolly in a careless tone. 
“It was just like Mr. Vanbrugh, was it not, to 
take all that trouble to find the very thing I 
wanted?” 

“A man will take a great deal of trouble, my 
dear, when he wants to please somebody he is 
fond of.” 
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“Yes — but me,” suggested Dolly, just to see 
what Cousin Annie thought. 

“Why not you? Should you like some tea, 
Dolly?" 

“Why not me? I suppose because I am 
Marion’s friend," Dolly answered. 

“Oh yes, if you like to put it in that way ” 

Mrs. Willoughby was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Stubbs bringing in the tea. 

“Is Mrs. Darche at home if any one calls, 
Stubbs?” she inquired. 

“No, madam. Mrs. Darche is upstairs and 
not at home.” He paused a moment to see 
whether Mrs. Willoughby meant to say anything 
more, and then left the room. 

“Dear Mrs. Willoughby, I do so want to ask 
you a question," said Dolly, beginning to pour 
\the tea. 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“One lump or two?” inquired Dolly with 
hesitation. 

“Is that all?” asked Mrs. Willoughby with a 
slight laugh. 

"Not quite,” answered Dolly. “Do you take 
milk?” 

“Please, and one lump. What is the question, 
child?” 
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“No,” said Dolly, laughing herself. “It was 
foolish and inquisitive, and all sorts of horrid 
things. I think I had better not ask it.” 

“About Marion and Mr. Brett?” 

“Why?” Dolly asked, looking up quickly, and 
then hesitating. “Is there anything? I mean — 
yes, that is what I meant to ask.” 

“Well, my dear,” answered Mrs. Willoughby 
in a confidential tone, “to tell the truth I am glad 
to talk to somebody about it, for it is on my 
mind, and you know that Marion does not like 
to answer questions.” 

“Yes, I know. Well, so you think there is 
something between them?” 

“My dear, of course there is,” said Mrs. Wil- 
loughby without hesitation. “And I am quite 
sure that something has happened lately. In fact, 
I believe they are engaged to be married." 

“Do you leally? And — and — where does Mr. 
Vanbrugh come in?" 

“Mr. Vanbrugh? I am sure I do not know. 
Perhaps he ivill be Harry Brett’s best man.” 

“If they could see themselves as others see 
them,” reflected Dolly under her breath, before 
she answered the remark. “They would make a 
handsome couple, would they not? But you are 
quite mistaken, dear Mrs. Willoughby — oh, you 

Marion Darche, 1 6 
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are quite — quite mistaken.” She looked down 
and sipped her tea, 

“How do you know that?” asked Mrs, Wil- 
loughby. How can you be so sure? Do you 
not see how they go on together, always sitting 
in corners and talking in undertones? 

“Do you not see how Marion spoils Mr. Van- 
brugh, and gets his special brand of dgarettes 
for him, and always asks him to dinner to fill up 
a place, and altogether behaves like an idiot 
about him? You must be blind if you do not 
see that. Let me give you another cup of tea?” 

“Thanks, I have not finished,” said Cousin 
Annie. “Of course, my dear child, no two people 
ever look at things from the same point of view, 
but I was thinking ” 

Stubbs opened the door again. 

“Mr. Vanbrugh,” he announced. 

“He knew you were here, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby in a whisper. “He has come 
to see you.” 

“IWll you be good-natured and forgive my 
spoiling your tea?” asked Vanbrugh, as he entered 
the room. 

“We will try,” said Dolly, 

“Sit down,” said Mrs, Willoughby, “and have 
some with, us,” 
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“Thanks,” answered Vanbrugh, “I am even 
ruder than I seem, for I am in a hurry. Do 
you think I could see Mrs. Darche? For- a 
minute?” 

"I daresay,” replied Cousin Annie, doubt- 
fully. 

“Of course you can. She is upstairs and not 
at home.” Dolly laughed. 

“So Stubbs told me,” said Vanbrugh, “and I 
came in to ask you to help me. I am very glad 
I have seen you first. I know it is late and I 
will not keep you a moment There is something 
that I must say. I have just been at the club 
for a moment and Brown came in and four or 
five others. There is certainly an impression that 
John Darche has really come back again.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Mrs. Willoughby, 
thoroughly startled. 

“Oh, how awful!” exclaimed Dolly in real 
distress. “But you were all saying after luncheon 
that it was impossible.” 

“I know,” said Vanbrugh. “I know we were. 
But it looks otherwise now. There was so much 
talk about it that I proposed to Brown to try and 
find the man. We have been doum town since 
then, to Mulberry Street There certainly is a 
man knocking about under the name of John 
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Darche, who landed from an Italian vessel last 
night.” 

“Have you seen him?” asked Dolly. “O 
poor Marion'” 

“Dreadful, dreadful!” repeated Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, staring at Vanbrugh. 

“No,” answered the latter in reply to Dolly’s 
question, “we have not seen him, but we shall 
have him this evening.” 

“Here?” exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby, looking 
round nervously. “Here in this house?” 

“Yes — or at least, under our hand,” said 
Vanbrugh. “Brown is waiting for information at 
the Mulberry Street Station.” 

“To bring him here to-night?” asked Cousin 
Annie, with increasing anxiety. 

“No, to keep him from coming.” 

“And you have come to warn Marion?” in- 
quired Dolly. 

“Yes, in a way,” answered Vanbrugh. “But 
not to tell her, of course. I want her to give 
strict orders about any odd-looking persons who 
may present themselves. I mean to tell her that 
I am afraid some reporter may tr^' to get in, 
and that the man at the door must be very 
careful.” 

“I ivill go to her,” said Mrs. Willoughby, ris- 
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ing. “Mr. Vanbrugh — if he comes, if it is really 
he, he cannot be turned away from what was his 
own house.” 

“No, but he shall be stopped at the door, 
and I will go out and talk to him and persuade 
him to escape, or to come and see me in the 
morning, if he is mad enough to stay.” 

“Yes, that is sensible,” answered Cousin Annie. 
“Shall I speak to my niece myself, or shall I 
make her come down?” 

Vanbrugh hesitated a moment and looked at 
Dolly, who answered by an almost imperceptible 
nod. 

“I think,” said Vanbrugh, “that to put her 
to any inconvenience would make the matter 
look more serious than we wish her to think it 
IS. Do you think you could explain, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby? Give her the idea that the newspaper 
man who was here to-day may come back — 01 
some other person, or two or three. Anything 
of that sort.” 

“I will do my best,” answered Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. “You will wait until I come back, will 
you not?” 

“Of course,” replied Vanbrugh, as she left 
the room. 

“Do you think it is really true?” asked Dolly. 
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“I do not know what to think. Putting all 
the facts we have together, there is certainly a 
possibility.” ^ 

“I am very, very sorry,” said Dolly, after a 
short pause. 

“Poor Mrs. Darche!” exclaimed Vanbrugh. 
“After all these months of freedom she has had, 
it will break her heart” 

“I was not thinking of Marion,” answered Dolly. 

“Of whom, then?” asked Vanbrugh. 

“Of — of — some one else.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Yes,” repeated Dolly with marked sympathy. 
“Will you not let me make you a nice cup of 
tea, Mr. Vanbrugh?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Will you not light a dgarette?” asked Dolly. 
“Here are some of your own.” 

“No, thanks,” answered Vanbrugh absently. 
“I have just smoked.” 

“Do sit doivn and warm yourself,” said Dolly, 
pushing a chair toivards the fire. 

“Well— thanks— I suppose Mrs. Willoughby 
will be gone some minutes. Have you thought 
of what might happen if Darche were alive?” he 
asked, reverting to the subject uppermost in his 
mind. 
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“I do not like to think of it. But I cannot 
help thinking of it," she answered almost in- 
audibly. “I know that I cannot, and I hate my- 
self and everybody.” 

“We may have to tliink of it seriously in three 
or four hours,” said Vanbrugh. “Brown will bring 
me word. He ivill dine with me, and I will be 
within reach in case anything happens,” 

“What a head you have!” exclaimed Dolly. 
“You ought to be a general.” 

“It is simple enough, it seems to me, as simple 
as going back to stop an express train when there 
has been an accident on the line.” 

“Yes, but it is always the one particular man 
who has more sense than the rest who thinks of 
stopping the express train.” 

“I suppose so,” answered Vanbrugh indif- 
ferently. “The man who has his eyes open. It 
IS odd, is it not, that the happiness of so many 
people should be at stake on one day?” 

“So many?” 

“Well, three at least.” 

“Three? Are there not four?” asked Dolly, 
with a smile. 

“There is Stubbs, of course,” said Vanbrugh 
thoughtfully; “not to mention a lot of people who 
would not be particularly glad to see Darche 
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back, on general principles. Well, I am sorrj'- 
for them all, but I was not thinking of them 
especially.” 

“Whom were you thinking of?” 

“Some one not concerned in the matter — some 
one, I cannot say nearest; think of something that 
rhymes with it. You are fond of hymns and that 
sort of thing.” 

“Dearest?” suggested Dolly. 

“Yes, ‘dearest’; that rhymes, does it not?" 

“Yes, that rhymes,” assented Dollj', uith a 
little sigh. “Whom were you thinking of?” she 
asked. 

“A person.” 

“What an answer! And what an expression] 
I suppose the name of the person is a profound 
secret?" 

“It has been a secret for some time,” said 
Vanbrugh. 

“Oh! — then you have a faithful disposition?” 
asked Dolly with a laugh. 

“I hope so,” answered Vanbrugh, smiling. 

“Any other virtues?” 

“Lots,” he laughed in his turn. 

“I am so glad.” 

“IVhy?” 

“Virtue makes people so nice and safe,” said 
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Dolly, “and helps them to bear misfortune, and 
to do almost everything except enjoy themselves.” 

“What an appalling code for a Sunday school 
teacher!” 

“Do not laugh. I have had an offer.” 

“Of marriage?” asked Vanbnigh, looking 
at her. 

“No. If I had, I would not tell you. I have 
been offered twenty-five dollars a month to teach 
at a Sunday school — a visitor, who did not know 
me, you see, and wished to engage me.” 

“And you refused?” 

“Yes. Foolish of me, was it not? Twenty- 
five dollars — just think!” 

“It is a lot of money,” laughed Vanbrugh. 

“Several pairs of gloves,” said Dolly gravely. 
“But I refused. You know the proverb — ‘be 
virtuous and you will be happy, but you will not 
have a good time.’ ” 

“And you mean to have a good time. I have 
always been meaning to — but it is rather dull, all 
by myself. I am not young enough to be gay 
alone — nor old enough to enjoy being sour.” 

“There is a remedy — get mamed!” Dolly 
smiled, looked grave, and then smiled again. 

“That is almost easier done than said, if one 
does not mind whom one marries.” 
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“And you do mind, I suppose?” 

“Yes — I am foolish enough to care,” answered 
Vanbrugh, glandng at her. 

“To care for some particular person — ^is that 
rude, or indiscreet, or horrid of me?” 

“Very ! But I will forgive you on one condition.” 

“I never accept conditions.” 

“Unconditional surrender? Is that it?” 

“Of course,” Dolly answered without hesitation. 

“I surrender unconditionally — at discretion.” 

“Oh — ^very well. Then I will be nice and 
ask what the condition was for the sake of which 
you kindly proposed to forgive me for what I did 
not do. Come — what is it?” 

“You asked if I cared for one particular 
person," said Vanbrugh, gently. 

“Yes. Do you?" He could hardly distinguish 
the words. 

“I will tell you, if you will answer the same 
question.” 

“You answer first” 

"Yes. That is the answer." His hand stole 
out towards hers. 

“Yes — that is the other answer.” 

“Do two positives make a negative?” asked 
Vanbrugh, as their hands met 

“No — ^not in mathematics,” laughed Dolly, a 
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little awkwardly, and withdrawing her fingers from 
his. “Two negatives make a positive, sometimes.” 

“A positive ‘no’?” asked Vanbrugh, in- 
credulously. 

“Sometimes.” 

“But we were both saying ‘yes.’ ” 

“We are both saying ‘yes,’” repeated Dolly 
slowly. 

“Could we not go a step farther?” 

'“How?” Dolly started a little and looked at 
him. “I do not understand — I thought — " 

“What did you think?” 

“I do not know what to think.” She hesitated. 

^ “Will you not let me help you to decide?” 
For the first time in their acquaintance, Vanbrugh’s 
voice grew tender. 

“I — I am almost afraid ” 

“Afraid of me?” 

“Of you? Oh no, you do not frighten me at 

all — ^but I am just a little ” again Dolly 

hesitated, then as though making a great effort 
she tried to speak severely. "Mr. Vanbrugh, you 
must not play with me!” 

“Miss Maylands, you have played with me a 
long time,” answered Vanbrugh softly. 

“I?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Have I? I — I did not mean to,” she added 
thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps we have both played in earnest,” 
suggested Vanbrugh. 

“But you play nuth so many people ” 

“Witli whom, for instance?” asked Vanbrugh. 

“With Marion, for instance,” said Dolly. 

“With Mrs. Darche?” Vanbrugh’s voice ex- 
pressed genuine astonishment. “What an extra- 
ordinary idea! As though Brett were not my best 
friend!” 

“VTiat of that?" 

“Oh, do not pretend you do not understand — 
espedally to-day, when they are both so unhappy — 
you will do something that will hurt them if you 
are not careful." 

“I wonder ” Dolly did not complete the 

sentence, but turned away as though leaving it 
to him. 

“I know. So you must not talk of my flirting 
with Mrs. Darche. It is not just to her nor kind 
to me — and you do not mean to be unkind to 
me, do you?” 

“To you — of all people!” Her voice was very 
gentle. 

“Of all people in the world, dear?” 

“Yes — I think so — of all people.” She 
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nodded slowly, and then looked up and let her 
eyes meet his. 

“You think so — you are not quite sure?” 
asked Vanbrugh, although there was no longer any 
doubt. 

“I am always sure of what I think.” Dolly 
smiled, still looking at him. 

“And this is not play any more? This is quite 
earnest?” 

“Quite — quite ” AVhile she was speaking 

his face was suddenly close to heis and his lips 
touched her cheek, “Oh! — I did not mean ” 

"I did,” said Vanbrugh emphatically. 

“I see you did,” answered Dolly, blusliing 
scarlet. 

“Will you not see again ” He leaned 

towards her again. 

“Oh, no! Not on any account!” she cried, 
pushing him away and laughing. “Besides” — 
the handle of the door turned as she was speak- 
ing — “there are people coming. Oh — I can feel 
it!” she whispered, rising precipitately with her 
hands to her cheek. “But I am so happy!” 
she added, with one more, look as she broke 
from him. 

Dolly whispered the last words as Mrs. 
Willoughby re-entered the room, and Vanbrugh 
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rose to his feet, hardly realising that the crisis of 
his life had been reached with a laugh and a 
kiss, but quite as happy as Dolly herself in his 
thoroughly undemonstrative way. Both were, per- 
haps, a little ashamed of themselves when they 
remembered Marion Darche’s trouble, and con- 
trasted her anxiety with their own viaons of a 
sunny future; and both felt all at once that they 
were out of place; if they could not be together 
mthout a third person, they wished to be alone. 

“I do not really believe that anythmg will 
happen,” said Vanbrugh, speakmg to Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. “I do not believe either, that this man 
IS Mrs. Darche’s husband, for there is every - 
reason to be sure that John Darche was actually 
drowned. But in case anything should happen, 
pray send for me at once. I shall be at home 
and shall not go out this evening. Good-night, 
Miss Maylands.” 

“I am going, too,” said Dolly, rather suddenly. 
"Do you think,” she added, turning to Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, "that it would be very dreadful if Mr. 
Vanbrugh took me as far as the comer?” 

“What is there dreadful in it?” asked Mrs. 
Willoughby, who was old-fashioned and re- 
membered the times when young men used to 
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take young girls to parties, and walk home with 
them unchaperoned. 

“Very well, then, will you take me, Mir. Van- 
brugh? My maid has not come yet, I only want 
to go to Mrs. Treheame’s and tell her it is all 
right about that lace,” 

“I shall be delighted,” answered Vanbrugh, 
his handsome face lighting up in a way Dolly 
had never seen. 

They had not been gone more than five 
minutes when Brett rang at the door again and 
asked for Mrs, Darche. Stubbs looked at him for 
a moment, and then said that he would inquire, 
Brett waited in the libraiy, by the deserted tea- 
table, for Cousin Annie had betaken herself to 
her oivn room as soon as Dolly and Vanbrugh 
left, and he wondered who had been there. It 
was some time before Marion appeared. 

“I am glad to see you again,” she said, 
quietly, and holding out her hand. “You went 
away so suddenly — as though you were anxious 
about something.” 

“I am,” 

“And you have made me anxious, too. You 
were telling me that a great and final misfortune 
is hanging over my head. You do not know me. 
You do not understand me. You do not see that 
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I would much rather know what it is, and face it, 
than live in terror of it and trust altogether to 
you to keep it from me.” 

“But do you not know after all these years, 
that you can trust me? Do you .not trust me 
now?” 

“Yes,” Manon answered after a pause. “As 
a man, my dear friend, t trust you. You do all 
that a man can do. I can even give you credit, 
perhaps, for being able to do more than you or 
any other man can do. But there is more. 
There is something yet. Be as faithful as you 
may, as honest as God has made you, and as 
brave and as strong as you are — you cannot con- 
trol fate. You do not believe in fate? I do. 
Well, call It what you please. Circumstances 
arise which none of us, not the strongest of us, 
can govern. Whatever this secret is, it means a 
fact, it means that there is something, somewhere, 
which might come to my knowledge, which might 
make me unutterably miserable, which you some 
. day may not be able to keep from me. Does it 
not?" 

“Yes, it does,” said Brett, slowly. “I cannot 
deny that You might, you may, come to know 
of it without my telling you.” 

“Then tell me now,” said Marion earnestly. 
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“Is it not far better and far more natural that 
this, whatever it may be,* should come to me 
directly from you, instead of through some 
stranger, unawares, when I am least prepared for 
it, when I may break down under the shock of 
it? Do you not think that you, my best friend, 
could make it easier for me to hear, if any one 
could?” 

“If any one could, yes,” answered Brett in a 
low voice. 

“And if no one can, then you at least can 
make it less cruel. Let me know now when I am 
prepared for it by all you have said — prepared 
to hear the most dreadful news I can possibly 
imagine, something far more dreadful, I am sure, 
than anything really could be. Let me hear of 
it from you of all other men.” 

“No, no, do not ask me!" . He turned from 
her as though he had finally made up his mind. 
“Of all men, I should be the last to hurt you. 
And there is no certainty, ' perhaps not even a 
probability, that you should ever know it if I do 
not tell you.” 

“Ah, but there is!” she cried, insisting. “You 
have said so. You told me that a moment ago. 
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No— you must tell me. I will not let you go 
until you do. I will not leave anything unsaid 
that I can say — that a woman can say ” 

"No, nol” 

"Harry, I must know. I will know.” She 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

“For heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Brett in the 
utmost distress. 

“Harry! You loved me once ” Her voice 

vibrated audibly. 

"Once!” Brett started violently, and turned, 
if possible, paler. 

“You made me think so." 

“Marion, Marion, don’t!" 

“I will. Do you remember, Harry, long, long 
ago when we were almost boy and girl, how you 
promised, faithfully, sacredly, that if ever I 
needed you, that if ever I asked your help ” 

"And you married John Darche instead of 
me,” said Brett, interrupting her. 

“Yes, and I married John Darche,” answered 
Marion, gravely. 

"Because you loved him and not me.” 

“Because I thought, — no, I will not go back 
to that. There is a nearer time than that in the 
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past, a day we both remember, a day that I am 
ashamed of, and yet — well, you have not forgotten 
it either. That morning — not so many months 
ago. It was on that day — that day when my 
husband was arrested. It was in this very room. 
You told me that you loved me, and I — you 
know what I did. It was bad. It was wrong. 
Call it what you please, but it was the truth. I 
let you know that I loved you as well as you 
loved me and better, for I had more to lose. 
John was alive then. He is dead now — long 
dead. If I was ashamed then, I am not ashamed 
now — for I have nothing to be ashamed of. 1 
am showing whether I trust you or not, whether 
I believe in you, whether I am willing to stake 
my woman’s pride on your man’s faithfulness. I 
loved you then, and I showed you that I did, 
Harry! I love you now — and I tell you so 
without a blush.” 

Brett trembled as though in bodily fear, 
glanced at her and turned away. 

“Great God!” he exclaimed under his 
breath. 

“And you — Harry — you still — Harry — look at 
me! What is it?” 

With wide and loving eyes she looked at him, 
expecting every instant that he would turn to her. 

17 * 
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But he did not move. Then suddenly, with a 
low cry, as though she were mortally hurt, she 
fell back upon the sofa. 

“O my God! you do not love me!" 

Her voice was broken and weak, but he heard 
the words. He turned at last, looked at her and 
then knelt down at her side. 

“Marion, Marion! dear!” he whispered lovingly, 
again and again. But she pushed him away. 
Then he rose to his feet and sat beside her, 
looking down into her face. “Yes,” he said 
gravely, “you must know my secret now.” 

“Yes, I know your secret now, your miserable 
secret.” She turned her face from him against 
the cushion. 

“No, you do not know it," he said. “You do 
not even guess it But I must tell you now. 
Take care. Be strong, be brave. It will hurt 
you.” 

While he was speaking Mrs. Darche rose from 
the sofa and her expression slowly changed as 
she realised that he had something grave to tell 
her. She rose slowly, steadying herself, but not 
taking her eyes from his face. 

“Tell me, please. I am ready.” 

"John Darche is alive, and I have known it 
almost from the first” 
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It seemed to Brett that nothing he had ever 
done in his life had been half so hard. Marion 
stared at him for a moment, and then once 
more sank slowly into her seat and covered her 
face. 

“Do you understand me now?" he asked 
after a long pause. “Do you see now why I 
have fought so hard against telling you this 
thing?” 

“It is better so,” she answered in a low and 
indistinct tone. “It was better that I should 
know it now.” Then she was silent for a long 
time. “And is that all you have to tell me after 
all that I have told you?” she asked at last, as 
though in a dream. 

“All? All, dear?” Suddenly his resolution 
broke down. “You know it is not all. I love 
you — that is all, indeed — and more than I have 
the right to say or you to hear." 

“A right! What is right? Where is right 
now?” 

“Where you are, dear.” He was holding 
both her hands in his. 

Then all at once a light came into her face. 

“And we can make the rest right, too! Are 
there no laws? Is there no justice? If this man 
who has ruined both oiu: lives is not dead — ah! 
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but he is! I know he is. What proof have you? 
How can you stand there and tell me that I am 
still bound and tied to a man whose very name 
is a stain on me, whose mere memory is a dis- 
grace.” 

“How do I know?” repeated Brett. “It is 
simple enough. He has written to me. I have 
his letters. Do you care to see them? Do you 
know what he says? What he repeats whenever 
he wntes? He began a few days after we heard 
of his supposed death. I know the letter by 
heart ‘My dear Brett — I am not dead at all. 
I know that you love my wife, but I do not pro- 
pose that you should be happy at my expense. 
If you try to many her I shall be at the wedding 
to forbid the banns.’ " 

“He wrote that? He wrote that in his own 
hand?” The strange emotions that were chasing 
each other in her heart found quick expression 
in her face. 

“And he has written it often. Would it have 
made you happier to know it during all these 
months? Or could I have looked you in the face 
as an honourable man and told you that I loved 
you when I alone knew that your husband was 
alive?” He had drawn back from her now and 
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stood leaning against the mantelpiece with folded 
arms. 

“Oh, I see it all! I see it all now!” she said, 
“How brave you have been! How good! And 
now he is coming back to find some new way of 
hurting us! Oh, it is too much! I thought I 
had borne all. But you were right. There was 
more to bear.” 

“Do you know?” Brett began after a moment’s 
pause. “In spite of this story that was in the 
papers to-day I find it hard to believe that he 
has really come back. He was quite capable of 
starting the story himself from a distance for the 
sake of giving you pain, but he knows as well as 
we do that if he comes here he comes to serve 
his time in prison.” 

Marion seemed to be trying to think over the 
situation. 

“Stop!” she said at last “You know that 
there was a woman, too, though we never spoke 
of her, you and L But every one knew it People 
used to pity me for that before they knew the 
rest Do you not think it possible that she may 
have written those letters to you?” 

“Oh, no! I know John Darche’s handivxiting. 
I have good cause to know it” 

“Yes, I suppose you are right,” answered 
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Marion thoughtfully. “Did any one man ever 
accumulate so much ivickedness in a lifetime? 
He was not satisfied with one crime. And yet 
he was not the only bad man in the world. 
What does a girl know of the man she is to 
marry? She sees him day after day, of course, 
but she only sees the best side of him. She 
knows nothing of what he does, nor of what he 
thinks when he is not tvith her, but she imagines 
it all, in her own way, with no facts to guide her. 
Then comes marriage. How could I know?” 

“Indeed, it would have been hard for any 
girl to guess what sort of man John Darche was.” 

“Please do not talk about that.” 

“And how do you know that I am any better 
man than John Darche?” asked Brett, suddenly. 
“What do you know of my comings and goings 
when I am not here, or how I spend my time? 
How do you know that I am not bound by some 
disgraceful tie, as he was? I have been in all 
sorts of places since we said good-bye on that 
ivinter’s evening. Do you remember? I have 
wandered and worked, and done ever so many 
things since then. How do you know that there 
is not some woman in my life whom I cannot get 
rid of?" 

He had not changed his position while speak- 
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ing. When he paused for her answer she went 
up to him, laying her hands upon his shoulders 
and looking into his face. 

“Harrj'! Is there any other?” 

“No, dear.” But his eyes answered before he 
spoke. 

“I knew it. You have answered your own 
question. That is all.” 

“Thank you.” As she drew back he caught 
her hand and held it, and his words came fast 
and passionately. “No. That is not all. That is 
not half. That is not one-thousandth part of what 
I ought to say. I know it. — Thank you! My 
whole life is not enough to thank you with. All 
tlie words I ever heard or know are not enough — 
the best of words mean so little. And they never 
do come to me when I want them. But those 
little words of yours are more to me than all the 
world beside. I do thank you with all my 
strength, with all my heart, with all my soul, and 
I will live for you TOth all three. Why should I 
say it? You know it all, dear, much better than 
it can be said, for you believe in me. But it is 
good to say — I wish it could have been half as 
good to hear.” 

She had listened to each word and looked 
for each passing expression while he spoke. She 
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looked one moment longer after he had finished, 
and then turned quietly away. 

“It is good to hear — if you only knew how 
good!” she said softly. “And words are not 
always empty. When they come from the heart, 
as ours do, they bring up gold with them — and 
things better than gold.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A LONG silence followed. Neither of them, 
perhaps, realised exactly what had passed, or if 
they did, actual facts seemed very far away from 
their dreamland. Marion was the first to feel 
again the horror of the situation, tenfold worse 
than before he had last spoken. 

“Oh, I cannot bear it!" she said suddenly. 
“I cannot bear it now — as I could. Really alive, 
after all — and this story to-day? Have you found 
out nothing? Have you nothing more to tell 
me?” 

“Yes, there is something to tell you.” 

“What?” 

“Bad news,” 

“Bad? Worse than ” 

“I am afraid so,” answered Brett. 

“You have told me that he is alive.” She 
laid her hand upon his arm. "Do not tell me 
that he is here! You said you could not be- 
lieve it!” 
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"If I do not, it is only because I have not 
seen him with my own eyes. I did not mean to 
tell you — until ” he stopped. 

“Tell me!” cried Marion. “Tell me ever3rthing 
quickly! If you tell me — I can bear it, if you 
tell me — ^but not from any one else. Where is 
he? When did he come? Is he arrested again? 
Is he in prison?” 

“No, not yet. He is in a sailors’ lodging- 
house — if it is he.” 

“How do you know it? Oh, how can you be 
so suie, if you have not seen him?” 

“None of us have seen him,” answered Brett, 
barely able to speak at all. “Vanbrugh and^ 
Broivn — they went to find him — I found Brown 
in Mulberry Street, waiting for news — you know 
the Police Headquarters are there. Vanbrugh 
had left him — then I came up town again— to 
you.” 

“Russell Vanbrugh has been here,” said 
Marion, trying to collect her thoughts. “He told 
Cousin Annie to give strict orders about re- 
porters.” 

“He was afraid that Darche might come to 
try and get money from you ” 

“Money' I would pve — God knows what I 
would give.” 
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“I do not believe he will come,” said Brett, 
assuming a confidence he did not feel. “He 
must know that the house is watched already.” 

Marion’s c.\pression changed. Her face turned 
paler. The lines deepened and her eyes grew 
dark. She had made a desperate resolution. 
She took Brett’s hand and looked at him in 
silence for a moment. 

“Good-b3'e — dear,” she said. 

She would have withdrawn her hand, but 
Brett grasped it and pressed it almost roughly to 
his lips. 

“Good-bye,” she said again. 

It was almost too much to ask of any man. 
Brett held her hand fast. 

“No — not good-bye,” he answered with rising 
passion. “It is not possible. It cannot be, Marion 
— do not say it” 

“I must — you must” 

“No — no — no!” he repeated. “It cannot be 
good-bye. Remember what you said. Is this 
man who was dead to you and all the world, if 
not to me, to ruin both our lives? Are we to 
bow our heads and submit patiently to such a 
fate as that? If I had told you long ago that he 
was alive, as I alone knew he was, Avould you not 
have done youi best to free yourself from such a 
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tie, from a man — you said it yourself —whose 
very name is a stain, and whose memory is a 
disgrace?” 

“No,” answered Marion resolutely, and with- 
drawing her hands. “I mean it. This is our 
good-bye, and this must be all, quite all. Do you 
think I would ever accept such a position as 
that? That I could ever feel as though the stain 
were wiped out and the disgrace forgotten by 
such a poor formality as a divorce? No! Let 
me speak! Do not interrupt me yet If I had 
known six months ago that John was still alive, I 
would have done it, and I should have felt per- 
haps, that it meant something, that I was reall}^ 
free, that the world would forget the worst part 
of my story, and that I could come to you as my- 
self, not as the wife of John Darche, forger and 
escaped convict But I cannot do it now. It is 
too late, now that he has come back. No power 
on earth can detach his past from my present, 
nor clear me of his name. And do you think 
that I would hang such a weight as that about 
your neck?” 

“But you aie wrong,” answered Brett, earnestly. 
“Altogether wrong. The life you have lived dur- 
ing these last months has proved that Have you 
ever heard that any one in all the world you 
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know has — I will not say dared — has even 
thought of visiting on you the smallest particle 
of your husband’s guilt? Oh, no! They say 
the world is unkind, but it is just in the long 
run.” ' 

"No. People have been kind to me ” 

“No. Just, not kind.” 

"Well, call it what 3'ou will,” Marion an- 
swered, speaking in a dull tone which had no 
resonance. “People have overlooked my name 
and hked me for myself. But it is different now. 
A few good friends may still come, the nearest 
and dearest may stand by me, but the world will 
not accept without a murmur the man who has 
marned the divorced wife of a convict The 
world will do much, but it will not do that And 
so I say good-bye again,” she continued after a 
little pause, "once more this last time, for I will 
not hamper you, I Avill not be a load upon you. 
I will not live to give you children who may re- 
proach you for their mother’s sake. We shall be 
what we were — friends. But, for the rest — 
good-bye!” 

“Marion! Do not say such things!” 

"I will, and I must say them now, for I will 
not give myself another chance,” she answered 
with unmoved determination. “What has been, 
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has been, and cannot be undone. I did wrong 
months ago on that dreadful morning, when I let 
you guess that I nught love you. I did wrong 
on that same day, when I prayed you for my 
sake to help John to escape, when I made use of 
your love for me, to make you do the one dis- 
honourable action of your life. I have suffered 
for it. Better, far better, that my husband should 
have gone then, and submitted to his sentence, 
than that I should have helped him — made you 
help me ” 

"At the risk of your own life," said Brett, 
interrupting her. 

"There was no risk at all, with you all thereT 
to help me, and I knew it” 

"There was,” said Brett, insisting. “You 
might have burned to death. And as for what I 
did, I hardly knew that I was doing it I saw 
that you were really on fire and I ran to help 
you. No one ever thought of holding me re- 
sponsible for what happened when my back was 
turned. But I would have done more, and you 
know I would. And now you talk of injuring me, 
if you divorce that man and let me take your 
life into mine! This is folly, Marion, this is 
downright madness!” 
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Marion looked at him in silence for a mo- 
ment 

“Harry, would you do it in my place?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“What?” 

“If your wife had forged, had been convicted, 
and sentenced, and you had the public disgrace 
of it to bear, would you wish to give me your 
name?” 

Brett opened bis lips to speak, and then 
checked himself and turned away, 

“You see!” she exclaimed, still watching 
him. 

“No, that would be different,” he said at last 
in a low voice. 

“Why different? I see no difference at all. 
Of course you must say so, any man would in 
your place. But that does not make it a fact. 
You would rather cut off your right hand than 
ask me to many you with such a stain on your 
good name. You can have nothing to answer 
to that, for it is hard logic and you know it” 

“Call it logic, if you will,” he answered com- 
ing up to her. “It does not convince me. And 
I will tell you more. I will not yield. I would 
not be persuaded if I knew that I could be, for I 
will convince you, I will persuade you that the real 

ifarion Darehe, 1 8 
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wrong and the only wrong is whatever parts a 
man and a woman who love as we love; who are 
ready, as you know we are ready, to give all that 
man and woman can, each for the other, and 
who will give it, each to the other, in spite of 
everything, as I will give you my life and my 
name and everything I have before I die, whether 
you will have it or not!” 

“If I say that I will not accept such a sacri- 
fice, what then?” 

“You will accept it,” said Brett in a tone of 
authority, 

“Ah, but I will not! Harry!” cried Marion, 
ivith a sudden change of voice, “I know that all 
you say is true. I know how generous you are^ 
that you would really do all you say you would. 
I need not say that I thank you. That would 
mean too little. But I will not take from you 
one-thousandth part of what you offer. I will 
not taint your life with mine. You could not 
answer my question. You could not deny what 
I said — that if you were in my place, you would 
suffer anything rather than ask me to marry you, 
I know — ^you say it is different — but it is not. 
Disgrace is just as real from woman to man as 
from man to woman, and you shall not have it 
from me nor through me. That is why I say 
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good-bye. That is why you must say it too — for 
my sake,” 

“For your sake?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “Do you think that I 
could ever be happy again? Do you not see that 
if I married you now, I should be haunted 
through every minute of my life by the bitter 
presence of the wrong done you? Do you not 
know what I should feel if people looked askance 
at you, and grew cold in their acquaintance, and 
smiled to each other when you went by? Do 
you think that would be easy to bear? Yes, it is 
good-bye for my sake, as well as yours. Not 
lightly — you know it. It means good-bye to love, 
and hope, and if I live, it means the loss of 
freedom, too, when John Darche is released from 
prison.” 

“What!” cried Brett “Do you mean to say 
that you would ever let him come back to you?” 

“I mean that I ivill not be divorced. And 
he would come back to me — he will come back 
for help, and I must give it to him when he does,” 
“Receive that man under your roof!” He 
could not believe that she was in earnest 

“Yes. Since he is alive he is still my hus- 
band. When he comes back after undergoing 
his sentence I shall have to receive him.” 

18* 
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“When you know that you could have a 
divorce for the asking?” 

“Which I would refuse if it were thrust upon 
me,” she answered firmly. 

“That would be mad indeed. What can that 
possibly have to do with me?” 

“This,” she said. “We are speaking this last 
time. I will not be divorced from him; do you 
know why? Because if I were — if I were free — 
I should be weak, and marry you. Do you 
understand now? Try and understand me, for I 
shall not say it again — it is too hard to say.” 

“Not so hard as it is to believe.” 

“But you will try, ivill you not?” 

“No.” 

The monosyllable had scarcely escaped from 
his lips, short, energetic and determined, when he 
was interrupted by Stubbs, who seemed destined 
to appear at inopportune moments on that day. 
He was evidently much excited, and he stood 
stock still by the door. At the same time there 
was a noise outside, of many feet and of subdued 
voices. Stubbs made desperate gestures. 

“Mr. Brett, sir! Will you please come out- 
side, sir!” He was hardly able to make himself 
understood. 

“■What is the matter?” asked Marion, severely. 
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“I cannot help it, sir! Indeed I cannot, 
Madam!” protested the distressed butler. 

Brett understood. 

“There is trouble,” he said quickly to Marion, 
holding out his hands as though he wished to 
protect her, and touching her gently. “Please go 
away. Leave me here.” 

“Trouble?” She was not inclined to yield. 

“Yes. It must be he — if you have to see fiim, 
this is not the place.” 

“But ” 

With his hands, very tenderly, he pushed her 
towards the door at the other end of the room, 
the same through which John Darche had once 
escaped. She resisted for a moment — then with- 
out a word she obeyed his word and touch and 
went out, covering her eyes with her hand. 

“Now then, what is it?” asked Brett, turning 
sharply around as he closed the door. 

“I could not help it, sir!” Stubbs repeated. 
“There is a man in the hall as sayS he is Mr. 
John — leastwise he says his name is John Darche, 
though he has got a beard, sir, which Mr. John 
never had, as you may remember, sir, and there 
is a lot of policemen in plain clothes 'and other- 
wise, and Mr. Brown says they are pressmen, and 
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the driver of the cab, and Michael Curly, and 
the express man ” 

“■^^Tiat do all these people want?” inquired 
Brett, sternly. “Turn them out.” 

“It is a fact, sir, just as I tell you — and so 
help me the powers, sir, here they are coming in 
and I cannot keep them out — I cannot, not if I 
was a dozen Stubbses 1” 

Before he had finished speaking, a number 
of men had pushed past him into the room, 
led by Mr. Brown, very much out of breath 
and trying his best to control the storm he had 
raised. 

"IITiat is this disturbance. Brown?” asked-J 
Brett angnly. “Who are these people?” 

“It is the man, Brett!” cried Mr. Broivn 
triumphantly, and pushing forward a burly and 
bearded individual in a shabby “guernsey” with 
a black rag tied in a knot round his neck. “Now 
just look at him, and tell me whether he has the 
slightest resemblance to John Darche.” 

“He is no more John Darche than I am! 
Take him away!” 

“Out with you!” cried Stubbs, only too anxious ■ 
to enforce the order. 

“He said he was John Darche,” said one of 
the men from Mulberry Street 
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The man refused to be turned out by Stubbs 
and stood his ground, evidently anxious to clear 
himself. He was an honest-looking fellow enough, 
and there was a twinkle in his bright blue eyes 
as though he were by no means scared, but rather 
enjoyed the hubbub his presence created. 

“No, sir," he said in a healthy voice tliat 
dominated the rest. “I am no more John Darche 
than you are, sir, unless that happens to be your 
name, which I ask your pardon if it is. But I 
said I was, and so the bobbies brought me along. 
But this gentleman here, he showed me the 
papers, that there was trouble about John Darche, 
so I just let them bring me, which I had no call 
to do, bamng I liked, being a sailor man and 
quick on my feet.” 

“Well then, who are you?” asked Brett. “And 
where is John Darche?” 

“John Darche is dead, sir, and I buned him 
on the Patagonian shore.” 

“Dead?” cried Brett. The colour rushed to 
his face, and for a moment the room swam with 
him. “Can you prove that, my man?” 

“Well, sir, I say he is dead, because I saw 
him die and buried him — just so, as I was tell- 
ing you.” 
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This was more than Stubbs could bear in his 
present humour. 

“Dead is he? Mr. John’s dead, is he? This 
man says he is dead, and he comes here saying 
as he is him.” 

“Be quiet, Stubbs,” said Brett. “Tell your 
story, my man, and be quick about it,” he added. 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, taking his hands 
from his pockets, and standing squarely before 
Brett. “That is what I came to do if these sons 
of guns will let me talk. John Darche was 
working his passage as cook, sir, and we was 
wrecked down Magellan way, and some was 
drowned, poor fellows, and some was taken off,, 
worse luck for us. But I said I would stick to 
the ship if Darche would, and we should get 
salvage money. We had not much of a name 
to lose, either of us, so we tried it, but the cook 
was not much to boast of for a sailor man, and 
we could not bring her through, and she went 
to pieces on the Patagonian shore. The cook, 
that was John Darche, he caught his death, what 
with too much salt water, and too little to eat, 
and died two days after we got ashore. So I 
buried him. And seeing as my own name wan’t 
of much use to me, being well known about 
those parts for a trifle of braining a South 
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American devil in Buenos Ayres, I took his, 
Avhich wan’t no more use to him neither, and 
somehow or other I got here, by the help of 
Almighty God and an Eyetalian captain, and 
working my passage and eating their blooming 
boiled paste. And I soon found out what sort 
of a name I had taken from my dead mate, for 
he seems to have been pretty well known to these 
here gentlemen. But I daresay as you can swear, 
sir, that I ain’t John Darche as you knew, and 
maybe as I ain’t wanted on my own account, 
these gentlemen will come and have a dnnk with 
me and call quits.” 

“Have you got anything “to prove this story?” 

Brett asked, when the man had finished. 

\ • 

“Well, sir, there’s myself to prove it,” said 
the sailor. “I dbn’t know that I should care 
for more proof. And there’s 'my dead mate’s 
watch, too. He had a watch, he had. He was 
a regular swell though he was working his passage 
'as cook. But I had to leave it with my uncle 
this morning.” 

Brett drew a long breath and clasped his 
hands nervously together. 

“I suppose you can set this man at liberty, 
upon my declaration that he is not John Darche, 
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and after hearing his story,” he said, turning to 
the police officer who stood near the sailor. 

“Oh yes, sir,” answered the latter. “I guess 
that will be all right. If not, w’ell make it right 
in five minutes.” 

“Well then, I must ask you to go away for the 
present — and as quickly as possible. Take that 
with you, my man, and come and see me to- 
morrow morning. My name is Brett. The butler 
will write my address for you.” 

"I don’t want your money, sir,” said the 
sailor. 

“Oh yes, you do,” answered Brett, with a 
good-humoured smile. “Go and get your watch 
out of pawn and bring it with you.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the sailor. 

As they were going out, it struck Brett that 
he perhaps owed something to Mr. Brown who, 
after all, had taken a great deal of trouble in the 
matter. 

“Mrs. Darche will be very much obliged to 
you, Brown,” he said. “But I am not sure that 
the matter is ended. It would be awfully good 
of you to put the thing through, while I break 
the news to Mrs. Darche. Could you not go 
along with them and see that the man is really 
set at liberty?” 
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Mr. Broivn was a good-natured man, and ivas 
quite ready to do all that was asked of him. 
Brett thanked him once more, and he left the 
house with the rest. 

When they were all gone, Stubbs came back, 
evidently very much relieved at the turn matters 
had taken. 

“Please go into the drawing-room,” said 
Brett, “and ask Mrs. Darche to come here one 
moment, if she can speak to me alone, and keep 
every one else out of the room. You understand, 
Stubbs.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the butler. “But it is 
I the Lord’s own mercy, sir, especially the ivatch.’' 
He left the room in search of Mrs, Darche. 

Scarcely a moment elapsed before she entered 
the room. 

“Stubbs said you wanted to see me,” she 
said in a voice that shook with anxiety. 

Brett came forward to meet her, and standing 
quite close to her, looked into her eyes, 

“Something very strange has happened,” he 
said, with a little hesitation. “Something — some- 
thing very, very good — can you bear the shock 
of a great happiness, dear?” 

“Happiness," she repeated. “'WTiat is it? Ob, 
yes!” she exclaimed, suddenly understanding. 
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“Oh! thank God, I see it in your eyes! It is not 
true? He is not here? — O Harry!” 

“Yes. That is it The whole story was only 
a fabrication. He is not here. You see I can- 
not let you wait a moment for the good news. 
It is so good. So much better even than I have 
told you.” 

“Better!” she cried as the colour rose to her 
pale cheeks, “What could be better? Oh, it is 
life, it is freedom — it is almost more than I can 
bear after this dreadful day!” 

"But you must bear more,” said Brett, smiling. 

“More para?” she asked with a little start. 
“Something else?” 

“No. More happiness.” 

“Ah, no! There is no more!" 

“Yes there is. Listen. There is a reason 
why the story could not be true, why it is ab- 
solutely impossible that it should be true.” 

“Impossible?” She looked up suddenly. 
“You cannot say that.” 

“Yes I can,” he answered. “We have seen 
the last of John Darche. He will never come 
back.” 

“Never?” cried Marion. “Never at all? "WTiat 
do you mean?” 

“Never, in this world,” Brett answered gravely. 
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. She seized his arm with sudden energy and 
looked into his face. 

"What? No — it cannot be true! Oh, do 
not deceive me, for the love of Heaven!” 

“John Darche is dead.” 

“Dead!” In the pause that followed, she 
pressed her hand to her side as though she could 
not draw breath. 

“Oh no! no! — it cannot be true. It is another 
story. Oh, why did you tell me?” 

“It is true. The man who was with him 
when he died was here a moment ago.” 

“Ah, you were nght,” she said faintly. “It 
is almost too much.” 

Brett’s arm went round her and drew her to- 
wards him. 

“No,” he answered, speaking gently in her 
ear, “not too much for you and me to bear to- 
gether. Think of all that has died with him — 
think of all the horror and misery and danger 
and fear that he has taken out of the world with 
him. Think that there is nothing now between 
you and me. Nothing — not the shadow of a 
nothing. That our lives are our own now, and 
each the other’s, yours mine, mine yours, forever 
and always. Ah, Marion, dear, is that too much 
to bear?” 
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do with It? 4 y. Dramatxe Works 2 y. A 
Strange Story 2 y» Caxtonlana 2 y. The 
Lost Tales of Miletus x y. Miscellaneous 
Prose Works 4 y. The Odes and Epodes 
of Horace 2 r. Kenelm Chillingly 4 y. 
The Coming Race x v. The Parisians 4 y. 
Pausanias, the Spartan x v. 

Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord Dal- 
hng) : Histoncal Characters 2 v. The Life 
of Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 

J. Bunyan : The Pilgnm's Progress x y. 

*' Buried Alone,” x y. 

F. Hodgson Burnett:ThroughoneAd- 
ministration 2 y. Little Lord Fauntleroy 
IV. Sara Crewe and Editha's Burglar! V. 
The Pretty Sister of Jose x v. 

Miss Burney: Evelina x v. 

R. Bums : Poetical Works(w.Port.) x v. 

Richard F. Burton: Pilgnmage to 
Mecca and Medina 3 v. 

Mrs. B. H. Buxton: "Jennie of 'The 
Pnnee's,' " 2 v. Won 1 2 v. Great Gren- 
fell Gardens 2 y. Nell^on and off the 
Stage 2 y. From the Wings 2 v. 

Lord Byron: Poetical Works (with 
Portrait) 5 v. 

Hall Came: The Bondman 2 y. 

V. Lovett Cameron: Across Afnca 2y. 

Mrs. Campbell-Praed* Z6ro x y. Af- 
finities X y. The Head Station a v. 
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Mabel Vaughan i v. 13 fbrcidts z v. Sherlock Holmes 3 r. The Refugees e v. 


Haunted Hearts t v. 

P.Cu&hing. The Blacksmith of Voo 2 V. 

“Daily News"; The War Corre- 
spondence 1S77 by A. Rorbes, etc. 3 v. 

Dark i v. 

R. Harding Davis; Gallegher, etc. i v. 
.Tin Bibber and Others i v, 

De Foe: Robinson Crusoe 1 v. 

M Deland. John Ward, Preacher IV, 

Democracy i v. 

Demos vii/f George Gissing. 

Charles Dickens: The Pickivitdc Club 
(w.Portlav. AmericanNoteszr. Oliver 
Twist IV. Nicholas KicUeby 2 V. Sketches 
IV, Martin Chnzzlewitav. A Christmas 
Carol, The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth i v Mastn Humphrey's Clock 
(Old Curiosity Shop; BamabyRudge.ctc ) 
3 V. Pictures from Italy i v. The Battle of 
Life , the Haunted Man i v. Dombey and 
Son 3 V. David Coppetdcld 3 v. Bleak 
House 4 V. A Child's Histoiy of England 
(1 V 8° M. 2,70 ) Hard Times i v. Little 
Dornt4V ATaleoftnoCiticsav. Bunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller iv. 

, Great Expectations 2 v. Chnstmas Stories 
l A Oat Mutual Friend 4 v. Somebody's 
Luggage; Mrs. Limper’s Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Liirip^s Legacy i v. Doctor Mangold’s 
Presenptiottsf Mugby Junction r r. No 
Thoroughfare ; ThcLate Miss Hollingfotd 
zv TbcMjstetyofEdwinDrood 2 V. The 
Mudfog Papeis, etc. i v. f'iiXf Household 
Words, Novels and Tales, and J. Foister. 

Charles Dickens; The Letters of 
Charles Dickens edited by his Sister-in- 
law and his eldest Daughter 4 v. 

B. Disraeli (Lord Bcaconsfield) : Con- 
ingsby z v. Sybil i v. Contarini ITeming 
(w Port.) i V. iUroy i v. Tancred 3 r. 
Venctia 3 v. Vivian Grey 2 v. Henrietta 
Temple i v, Lothair s v. Endymion 2 v. 

W. Hepworth Dixon; Personal His- 
torj of Lord Bacon i v. The Holy Land 
2V NcwAmcncaz V, Spiritual Wires 2 
“-{ler Majesty’s Tower 4 v. Free Russia 
*2 V. History of two Queens 6 v. White 
Conquest 2 v, Diana, L.idy Lj'le 3 v. 

L Dougall ■ Beggars All 3 v. 

Mcnie Muriel Dowie: A Girl in the 
Karpathinns i v. 

A.C. Doyle TheSignofFouriv.Micah 
Clarke 2 v, Tho Captain of the Pole-Star 
i V. The White Company 2 v. A Study in 
Scarlet z v. Tho Great Shadow, etc. i v. 

J7/d frice of each volun 


The Film of Girdlcstone 2 v 

Professor Henry Drummond: Tlio 
Greatest Thing in Ae World, etc. i v. 

The Earl and the Doctor; South Sea 
Bubbles I V. 

The Earl of Dulfeiin: Letters from 
High Latitudes t 7. 

Mrs, Edwardes; Archie Lovell 2 v. 
Steven LanTence, Yeoman 2 v. Ought 
wetoVisitber? 2V. A Vagabond Heroine 
X V. Leah ‘ A Woman oi^ashion 2 v. A 
Blue-Stocking IV. Jet: HcrFaceorHer 
Fortune? r v. Vivian the Beauty i v. A 
Ballroom Repentance 2 7. A Girton Girl 
27 . A Plnywn^t's Daughter, and Bcrhe 
Griffiths i V. Pearl-Powder i 7. 

Miss A. B. Edwards: Barbara’s His- 
tory 2 v MissCarew 27 . Hand and Glove 
IV. Half aMiUionof Moncyev. Dcbcn- 
ham’s Vow 3 7 . In tho Days of my Youth 
37 . Untrodden Peaks, etc. i V. Monsieur 
Maurice 1 7 Black Forest 1 7. A Poetry- 
Book of Elder Poets i 7. A Thousand 
Mites up the Nile 2 7. A Poetiy-Book of 
Modem Poets 1 7 Lord Brai^enbuty 2 7. 

Miss M. Betbam- Edwards: The 
Sjlvcstresiv. Felicia 27 . BrotherGabnel 
2 7. Forestalled ; or, The Life-Quest 1 r. 
ErehangeneRobbe^, etc. IV. Disarmed 
1 7. Doctor Jacob r 7. Pearla r 7. Next 
of Km Wanted z v. The Parting of the 
Ways I V. For One and the World z v. 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 1 7, 
France of To-day I T. Two Aunts and a 
Nephew z 7 . A Dream of Milhons i 7. 
The Curb of Honour i 7. 

Barbara Elbon: Bethesdaav, 

E. Eggleston: The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

George Eliot: Scenes of Clerical Life 
2 7. Adam Bede 2 v. The Mill on the 
Floss 2 7 . Silas Mamcr z v. Romolas v. 
FehsHoltzv, Darnel Deronda 47. The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob i v. Im- 
pressions of Theophrastus Such z v Essays 
and Leaves from a Note-Book z v. 

George Eliot’s Life as related in her 
Letters and Journals. Edited by her Hus- 
band J. W. Cross 4 7. 

Mrs. Elliot: Diazy of an Idle Woman 
inltalyzv. Old Court Life in Prance 27. 
The Italics a 7. Diaiy of an Idle Woman 
in Sicily *z 7. Pictures of Old Rome z v. 
Diaiy of an Idle Woman in Spain a v. The 
Red Cardinal z v. Sophia 1 v. Diacy of 
an Idle Wom.'in in Constantinople x t, 

\e is t Mari 60 Ifennig, 
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Henry ErroU: An Ugly Ducklingiv. 

Essays and Reviews i v. 

Estelle Russell 2 v, 

D'Esterre-Keellng: vide Keeling. 

Euthanasia x v. 

J. H. Ewing: Jackanapes; The Stoiyof 
a Short Life; DaddyDanvm’s Dovecot i v. 
A Flat Iron for a Farthing i v. 

Expiated 2 v. 

F. W. Farrar : Darkness and Dawn 3 V. 

The Fate of Fenella, by 24 authots, i v. 

Percy Fendall: vide F. C. Philips. 

George Manville Fenn: Tlie Patson 
o' Dumforda V. TheCIcrkofPortwickav. 

Fielding: Tom Jones 2 v. 

Five Centuries of theEnglish Language 
and Literature (vol. 500] i v. 

George Fleming: Kismet. A Kile 
Kovel I V. Andromeda 2 v. 

A. Forbes: MyExperienccsoftheWar 
between Franco and Germany 2 v. Sol- 
diering and Scribbling x v. See also 
“ Daily Kews,” War Correspondence. 

R. E. Forrest: Eight Days 2 v. 

Mrs. Forrester: Viva 2 v. Rbonaav. 
Roy and Viola 2 V. ^(yLordand}iIyLady 
av. I have Lived and Loved 2 V. Jimeav. 
Omnia Vanitas x v. Although he was a 
Lord IV. Cotisandoiv. OncoAgninav. 
Of the World, Worldly 1 v. Dearest 2 v. 

J. Forster: Life ofCharles Dickens 6v. 
Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

JessieFothergill: The First Violinav. 
Frobationav. Made orMaired, and*' One 
of Three'' x v. Kith and Kin 2 v. Peril 
2 T. Borderland a v. 

“Found Dead," Author of — vide 
James Payn. 

CarolineFox: Memories ofOld Friends 
from her Journals, edited hy H. K. Fym 2 v. 

Frank Foiriegh 2 v. 

Edward A. Freeman: The Groudh 
of the English Constitution x v. Select 
Historical Essays x v. Sketches from 
French Travel x v. 

J ames Anthony Froude : Oceana i v. 
The Spanish Story of the Armada, etc. x v. 

Lady G. Fullerton: Ellen Middleton 
IV. Grantley Manor 2 V. Lady Birds v. 
Too Strange not to be True a V. Constance 
Sherwood 2 v. A stormy Life 2 v. Mrs. 
Gerald's Kiece a v. The Kotaiy'sDaugh- 
terx V. TheLilies of the Valley, andTbe 
House of Fenarvan i v. The Countess de 
Bonnevalxv. Rose Leblanc x v. Seven 
StoriesiT. TheLifoofLnlsadeCarvajal 


X v. A Will and a Way, etc. 2 v, l.li,ino 
2 v. \^jide Craven). Laurentia x v. 

Mrs. Gaskcll: Maty Barton x v. Ruth 
2 V. Korth and South x v. Liuic Leigh, 
etc. X V. The Life of Charlotte Bronte 2 v. 
Lois the Witcli, etc. x v. Sylvia’s Lovers 
2 V. A Dark Kight’s Work x v. Wives 
and Daughters 3 v. Cranford t v. Cousin 
Phillis, and other Tales x v. 

Dorothea Gerard: Lady Baby 2 r. 
Rocha X V. Orthodox x v. 

E. Gemrd : A Secret Mission x v. 

AgnesGibernc: ThuCur.ite'sUoinexv. 

G. Gissing: Demos. A Story of Eng- 
lish Socialism 2 v. Kew Grub Street 2 v. 

Right Hon. W.E. Gladntone:^ Romo 
and tho Kowest l'.u>bions in Religion t v. 
BulgarianHorrors, and Russia in'lur'i.i.tan 
X V. Tho Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem x v. 

Goldsmith: Tho Select Works: The 
Vic.nrof W.nkeliclil, etc. (w. Portreit) iv. 

Ed ward J .Goodman: Too Curioii'. t v. 

J. Gordon: A Diplomat's Diary i v. 

Major-Gen. C. C. Gordon's 1011x11.115, 
at Kartoum. Introduction and Kotes by 
A.E.Hakc(with eighteen Illustrations) av. 

Mrs. Gore: Castles in the Air iv. '^:o 
Dean's Daughter 2 v. Progress .iml 1 ‘ru- 
judicc2V. Mammons V. A Life’sLcssons 
2V. Two Aristocraciesav. Ileckington 2V. 

Miss Grant: Victor Lescar 2 v. Tho 
Sun-Maid 2 v. My Heart’s in the High- 
lands 2 V. aVrtisto 2 V. Prince Hugo 2 v. 
Cara Roma 2 v. 

M. Gray: The Silence of Doan M.iit- 
land 2 v. Tho Reproach of Anncsicy a v. 

Ethel St. Clair Grimwood: My Three 
Years in Manipur (with Portrait) x v. 

W. A. Baillio Crohman: 'Tyrol .ind 
tho Tyrolcso x v. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter. iMr. 
Barnes of Kew York x v. 

“ Guy Livingstone ,” Author of— Guy 
Livingstono x v. Sword and Gown i v. 
Barren Honour i v. Border and B.isti|^ 
1 V. ^faurico'Dering x v. Sans Mcrci 
Breaking a Butterfly 2 v. Anteros 2 v. 
Hagarenc 2 v. 

J.Habberton: Hclen’sBabics& Other 
Peoplo’sChildren x v. TheBowshani Puzilo 
X V. OneTramp : Mts.hfaybum’sTwins i v. 

H. Rider Haggard: King Solomon's 
Mines x v. She 2 v. Jess 2 v. zVll.in (Juater- 
main 2 t. Tho Witch’s Head zv. Maiw-a’s 
Revengoxv.Mr.Mecson’sWillxv. Colo- 
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ncl Qinntcli, V. C s v. Qcop.itm s v. 
Allnn’s Wife X V. IBcntnccsv. DATvnsv. 
^fnntczuma’s Daughter 2 v. 

H. Rider Haggard andAndrew Lang: 
The World's Desire 2 t. 

Hake: xndc ** Gordon's Journals." 

Mrs.S.C.HaII: Can Wrong bcRight? 
2 V. Manan 2 t« 

Philip Gilbert Hnmerton: ^ramiomc 
2 V. Preach and English 2 t. 

Thomas Hardy* flio Hand of Ethel- 
berta 2 r Far from the ^fadding Crotvd 
2 V. Tlie Return ol the Natne 2 v. The 
'J rumpct-jr.ijorcv AX^aodtroansv Tno 
on a Tot« cr 2 % . A Pair of llluc E> r< 2 v, 
A Group of Koblc Dames z v. Tess of 
the D'Urbenillcs 2 v. 

AgnesHnmson* ^fartin’sV]ne}*ardzv. 

Bret Harte: Prose and Foctr)* (Talcs 
of the Argonauts , Spanish and American 
J^egends; Condensed Xovels, Civic and 
Cliaracter Sketches, Poems) 2 v Idyls of 
the Foothills z V. Gabriel Conroy 3 T. Two 
^ten of Sandy Bar x w 1 hankful Blos- 
som, and other Talcs z v. The Story of a 
Minczs, DnftfromTnoShorcszr. An 
IXciress of Red Dog, and other Sketches 
z ^ Die Tnins of Table Mountain • etc* 
X V. Jett Bnggs's Lo>o Story* etc* t \« 
Flipand othcrStorieszv. OnthcFronticr 
z \ • By Shore and Sedge z r. l^faruja t %*« 
Snow-bound at Engle's and Deni's Ford 
X V. The Crusado of the ** Excelsior x v. 
A Millionaire of Rough-and-Rcady, etc. 
zv. CaptamJim'sFnend,ctc,ZT. Ocssj* 
zv« Die Hentage of Dedlow Marsh* etc. 
z V A Waif of the Plains z v« A Ward of 
the Golden Gate z r. A Sappho of Green 
Springs, etc. IV* AFirstFnmilyofTasajara 
z V. Colonel Stirbottlc's Client, etc. z v* 
Susy z V. Sally Dos\s. etc. z v. 

Sir H. Havelock Rev. W. Brock. 

G. Hawthorne* wrfSf “Miss Molly,” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Scarlet 
Letter z v. Transformation 2 v. Passages 
fnim the English Note-Books 2 v. 

Heir of RedclyfTc ,** Author of— 
Yonge 

Sir Arthur Helps: Friends m Council 
2 V Ivan dc Biron 2 v. 

Mrs. Hemans * Select Poet. Works x v 

Admiral Hobart Pasha. Sketches 
from my Life x v. 

Mrs. Cashel Hocy* A Golden Sorrow 
2 V Out of Court 2 V. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes : The Autocrat 


of the Brcakfist-Tahle x v. The Pi ofessor 
atthcBrc.ikfnst-Tablc z v. The Poetatthc 
Breakfast-Table z v. Over the Teacups z v. 

A. Hope: Mr. Witt's Widow i v. A 
Cliangc of Air z v« 

Ernest William Hornung: A Bride 
from the Bush zv. Under Two Skies zv. 
Tiny Luttrcll z v. 

Household Words: conducted by 
Charles Dickens. 185Z-56 36 V. Novels 
and Talps reprinted from Household 
Wordshy Charles Dickens. z8<>6-5q zzv. 

Howto be Happy though Mamed zv. 

MtssHoward. OneSummert v. Aunt 
Serena 1 \* Guenn 2 \ Ton), the Maid, 
etc z V. The Open Door 3 v. A Fellow o 
and His Wife z v. 

W. D. Howells: A Foregone Conclu- 
sion z V. The Lady of the Aroostook z v. 
A Modem Instance 2 v. Die Undiscoi cred 
Country* z v. Venetian Life (w . Portrait) 
X V Italian Joumc}*s i v. A Chance Ac- 
quaintance z V. Dieir Wedding Journey 
zv. A Fearful Responsibility , and 'I onclli's 
Mamago z v. A Woman's Reason 2 v. 
Dr. Breen's Practice z v. Die Rise of 
Silas Lapham 2 v. 

Thomas Hughes: Tom Brown's 
Sdiool Days z v. 

Mrs. Hungerford* Afolly Bawn 2 v. 
Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v« Faith and Unfaitb a v. 
Portia 2 V. Loy s , Lord Berresford , etc. 
z V. Her First Appearance, etc. x v« Phyllis 
2V. Rossmoy7io2v. Donszv. A Maiden 
all Forlorn, etc. z v. A F«*is5ive Cnmc, etc. 
XV. GrccnPlcosureandGrcyGncf 2v. A 
Mental Struggleev. Her Week's Amuse- 
ment; Ugly Bamngton iv. Lady Branks- 
mcrc 2 V. Lady Valworth's Diamonds i v« 
A jModem Circo 2 v. hfarvcl 2 v« The 
Hon Jfrs, Vereker i v, Undcr-Currcnti 
2V. In Durance Vile, etc iv. ATrouble- 
<omc Girl, etc. z v. A Life's Remorse 2 v. 
A Bom Coquette e v. The Duchess z v. 
Lady Veracr's Flight z v. A Conquering 
Heroine and ** WUeninDoubt** i v. Nora 
Cmioa 2 V. A Mad Frank, etc* x v. 

Jean Ingclow: OCT the Skelltgs 3 r 
Poems 2 V. Fated to he Free 2 v. Sarah 
dc Berenger 2 v. Don John 2 v. 

The Hon. Lady tngUs: Die Siege of 
Lucknow z v. 

John H. Ingram: viViT E. A Poe. 

Washington Irving: The Sketch Book 
(with Portrait) z v. The Life of Mahomet 
z V. Successors of jMahomet z v. Oliver 
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^Hden jackson CH. P"f?“g^Wa“S^irOrcliar<kc?oft iv. 

g,^ait) I v.^rc^g|i 7 v‘‘w«VisacS? iv. 

S,den“k Hato“//-E?g:nap1ctcring. WaVc*.’- At 'h!, Lettj« and 

MlS^rao^PUccYtv. ALUUcTcor 

*V' 


;C Hills XV* Tatters, andj'o 

'^Mrs Tenkin: ” wn® "‘*"“^'4 1 May La^a^: rmters, xa 

r, ^“cSMlrfaE^a V- 


l^iSnc? W-* H. R. Hazara. 

Maiy Eanedoaf* Autlmr 

.ssss'assu’- •".. 

Gan of a Lob a_v. . . Currish iv. 

grimage i v. Sistorv of St. Giles I Toumal of our Lifs 

'^"‘I’Lhnnv Ludlow.- Author of-*"* r,]* Mia* P»"- . Gut 




“Johnny Ludlow,' 

“foSTThrLives of die English 

^°lEmilv Jolly: Colonel Dacro a V. 

“Joshua Davidson," Author of-vi* 

®-&avana“gh : Na^ah^a - ^ 

-Rnm^ a V. Grace Lee a v. r^aa“ \bi^} 

inStS^: £iu.w«»..tL,^ 

I V Queen Mah a ▼. Beatrice a v. Sybil s 
sliond Love 2 v. Dora 2 v. SAvia 2^^ 
B....;. 2 V. John Domcn 3 v. Two Ldics 
2 V* Forget-me-nots 2 v. 


re'Fa'nu: "lilasav. Gu, 
Devcrell a v. Wall for the End a v* 
T ' r Falhncr Lylo = V 

ChnrlesLever. ThoU won fa 

The Knight «>f s?ons oflTarry 

O'Leary av. Tbe^of'^o.jiaiicy 3 v. 
Lorrequer a v. Charles w 


Lorrequer */;,^,V-- Jack Hinton 
Tom Burke of 'I^Om ^;6oaa Family 


Burke ot " GUIS . 

:;, The DaltOTS 4 v. ?^n ^ ^-„ii'u 

•me-nots a v. » 
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Confessions of Con Cre^^n 2 v. One o( 
Them 2 V. MnuricoTicrn*iy2 V. Sir Jasper 
Carc\v2v. Bamnf^tonav. A Day’s Ride. 
A Life’s Romance 2 v. Luttrcll of Arran 
2 T. Tony Butler 2 Sir Brook Foss* 
^rooko 2 V. The Bramlcichs of Bi&hop’s 
Volly 2 V. A Rent m a Cloud 1 v. That 
Boy ofRorcolt's x v. St. Patrick’s E\c; 
Paul Gosslctt’s Confessions i v. Lord 
Kilgobbin 2 V. 

G. H« Lewes : Rantliorpo XV. Physio- 
log}* of Common Life 2 v. On Actoi^ and 
the Art of Acting x v. 

E Lynn Linton. Joshua Davidson xv 
Patnaa Kemball 2 v. Tlie Atonement ot 
Learn Dundas 2 V. The World ell Lost 
2 V. Under which Lord? 2 v. With a 
Silken Tlircad, etc. x v. Todhuntcni* at 
Loanin’ Head, etc. xv. **MyLo\cI” 2v. 
The Girl of the Period, etc. xv. lone 2\. 

L W. M. Lockhart: ^line is Hiinc 2 v. 

LrOrd Augustus Loftus (w*. Portr.) 2 \ 

Longfellow: ThePoede^ Works (with 
Portrait) 3 v. Tlio Diiine Comedy ot 
Danto Alighieri tv. Iho Is cw -England 
Tragedies x v. luc Dnino Tragcd\ t\ 
Plow er-de-Luce, and Three Boohs of Soag 
2 vATho Masque of Pandora x v. 

Margaret Lonsdole: Sister Dora (with 
a Portrait of Sister Dora) x v. { 

A Lost Battle 2 v. ' 

Sir J. Lubbock: The Pleasures of Life 
xv. ThcBcautics of Mature (w*«Illust ) x\. i 

Lutfullah : Autobiography ofLutfullali, 
by Eastwick x v. 

EdnnLyall: WoTwoev Dono\an2v. 
In the Golden Da}’s 2 v. Kiiight-Drraut 2 v. 
Won by Waiting 2 v. 

Lord Lytton: vtde Bulwer. 

Robert Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith) ; 
Poems 2 v. Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maarten Maartens: The Sin of Joost 
Avclingb X V. An Old Maid's Love 2 v. 
God’s Fool 2 V. 

Lord Macaulay: The History of Eng- 
land (w*. I’ort.) xov. Cntical and Histone^ 
l 4 r.i)s 5 V. La}*s of Ancient Rome 1 v. 
Speeches 2 v. Biographical £ssa}s x v. 
William Pitt, Atterbury i v. (See also Tre- 
tel} an). 

Justin McCarthy: The Watcrdalo 
neighbours 2 v. Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. 
Miss Misanthrope 2 v. A History of our 
own Times 5 v. Donna Quixote 2 v. A 
short Histo^ of our own Times 2 v. A 
HistOf} of tuc Four Georges \ols. i & 2. 


George Mac Donald: Alee Forbes ol 
Hon glen 2 v. Annals of a Quiet Xci 'h- 
bourboodav. David Elginbrod 2 v. Ilio 
Vicar’s Daughter 2 v. Malcolm 2 ^ St. 
George and St Michael 2 v. ThoMnriiiis 
ofLosstc2v. SirGibbic2V. Mar} Mar:»Uin 
2 V. The Glints of the Child Christ, etc. x v. 
The Pniiccss and Curdic x v. 

Mrs. Mackarncss: Suubcani Storus 

1 V. A Peerless Wife 2 v. A Mingled 
Yam 2 V. 

Erie Mackay: Love Letters of a Vio- 
linist t V. 

Chas.M^ICnight OldFortDuqucsncsv. 
Norman Maclcod: ThcoldLicutc’iaut 
and his Sou x 

Mrs. Mnequoid: Patty 2 v. Miriam's 
Momagee V. Pictures across thcCli.annLl 
2\. Too Soon IV. MyStoty2\. Di. no 

2 V. Beside the Ri\cr 2 v. A Foiih'^ut 
Lo\cr 2 \. 

••Mademoiselle Mori,” Author of— 
Mademoiselle Mon 2 v» Denise > v. 

I Madame Fontenoy i v. On the of 
I the Storai x v. The Atelier du L}s 2 i. 

I In the Uldcn Time 2 v. 

! Lord Mahon, tftde Stanhope. 

E. S. Maine: ScorschfF Ro^s 2 v 
L. Malet Colonel Euderb} 's Wife 2 v. 
Lord Malmesbury. Memoirs of an 

1 Es-Ministcr ^ 

Mary E Mann* A Winter's Tale i v. 
R. Blachford Plansficld. ThoLogut 
the Water Lily x v. 

Marmone; v. Philip C. Hnmerton. 
CapuMarryat. Jacob Faithful (w.Port ) 
IV. Pcrcnoil Kccaciv. PctcrSinnilc i v. 
Jnphet, in Search ofaFathcr x v Monsieur 
Violctiv. ThcScttlersiv. TbcMissionx v. 
The Pnvatccr’s-Man x v. The Children of 
tboXcw-Forcstx V. Valerio xv. Mr.^ltd- 
shipman Easy i v. The lung’s Own x v. 

Florence Marryat: (Mxs. Francis 
Lc.an)* Lovo’s Conflict 2 V. For E\cr 
and El cr 2 v. The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourtxv. Nell} Brooke 2 V. Vcroutqio 

2 V. Pctroncl 2 V. Her Lord and Master 
2 V. The Prey of the Gods i v. Life of 
Captain Mari} at x v. Mad Dumaresq 2 v. 
No Intentions 2 v. Fighting tho Air 2 v. 
AStarandalIeartxv.lhePoisouofA>])s, 
etc. XV. A Lucky Disappointment, etc tv. 
•• My ow'n Child ” 2 v. Her Father’s Name 
2V. A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. A Little 
Stepson X V. Written in Fire 2 \. Her 


T/ie Jirice of each volume is i Mark Co Pfenmg, 
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ColUciton of Lfilish Authors Tauchnitz 


'World ai'aiost a Lie? V. A Broken Clos* Gcor^go Meredith: The Ordeal of 
som 2 V. The Root of all E\ il 2 \\ The Richard Fevcrcl 2 v. Bcauchamtj's Career 
Faxr-haired Alda 2 v. With Cupid's £3*05 2 v. The Tragic Comedians z v. 

2 V. My Sister the Actress 2 v< Ph3lhda Owen Meredith: R. Lord Lytton. 

2 V. How They Lored Him 2 V. Facing Henry Seton Merriman: Voung 

thcFootIights(w. Portrait) 2 \*« A^Iomcnt Mistlc3* z v. Prisoners and Captives 2 v 
orMadnGsSyCtc.zv. ThcGbostofCharlottc I'rom One Generation to Another z v. 
Cray, etc. z r. Peeress and Flayer 2 v. Milton: The Poetical Works z v. 
Under the Lih'cs and Roses 2 v« TbcHcart **Mi5s Molly/* Author of— Gcnildmo 

ofJancWarncrev. The Heir Fresunsptive Hauthnrnc z v. 

2 V. The Master Passion 2 v. Spiders of “Molly Bawn,** Authorof— r/if^Mrs, 

Sodetv 2 V. Driven to 823* 2 v. A Daughter Hungcrford» 

oithcTropicset'. Gentleman and Courtier Miss Montgomery: Misunderstood 
2 V. On CiraimsLinual Evidence 2 v. zv* Thrown Together 2 %*. Thwartedzv. 
Mount Eden. A Romance 2 v. Blindfold Wild Mike z v. Seaforth 2 r. The Blue 
2 r. A Scarlet Sm i v. Veil z v. Transformed r v. The IHshcr- 

Mrs. Marsh: RavenscliHear. Emilia man's Daughter; to which is added; A 
W3Tidhani 2 v. Ca»;tlc Avon 2 v. Aubrey Ver3' Simple Story 2 v. 

2v. ThcHcircssofHaughionev. Eveljm Prank Frankfort Moore: “I forbid 
Marston 2 V. Tlie Rose of Ashurst 2 tfic Banns** 2 v. 

Emma Marshall; Mrs. Mainwanrg's Moore: Poet, Works {w, Porlr.) 5 v# 
^nrnalz V. Bcnvcnutaiv. Lad3'Ahcezv. Lady Morgan's Memoirs 3 v. 
Dayspnngiv, Life's A/terniatlj i v. In Henry Morlcy: Of English Litcraturo 

the East Country j v. Ko, XIII; or. The in the Reign of Victoria* With Facsimiles 
S‘ory of the Lost Vestal 1 v. In Four 
Reigns t V* On the Banks of the Ouse t v« 

In the City of Flowers x v. Alma z v. Under 
Sahsbuxy Spiro x v. The End Crowns All 
X V. V inchcster Meads x v. Eventide 
Light I v. Winifrcdc’s Journal i v. Bristol 
Bells I Y* la the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell z Y. A Lil^* among Thorns z v. 

Helen Mathers (Mrs, Henr^’ Reeves) : 

“ Cbcny Ripe 1 ** 2 v. “Lando* thcLcal** 
j Y. M}* Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. As ho 
comes up the Stair, etc, x v, Sam'sSweet- 
heart 3 V. E3’rc*s Acquittal 2 v. Found 
Out X V. Murder or Manslaughter? t v. 

Ibe Fashion of this World (80 Pf.) Blind 
Justice , etc. z v. What the GlobS Told 
and A Studj’ of n "Woman z v. 

Colonel Maurice: The Balance of 
^Iihtary Power in Europe i v, 

“ Mehalah,** Author of— cvi/c Baring- 
Gould, 


37itr frice of each volume is i Mirk 6o P/eiimf. 


Whytc-Mclville; Kate Coventrj* r v. 
ill . iby Hoiko 2 Y. Digb}* Grand i v* 
(.iood for Xotbing 2 V, ThcOucen's Manes 
2Y. The Gladiators 2 v. Iho Brookes of 
Bndlemere 2 v. Ceriso 2 v. The Inter- 
preter 2 V. The White Rose 2 v. 31 . or 
N.iy. Contraband; orALosingHaaard 
I V. Sarchedon 2 v. Uncle John s v. 
Katerfelto z v. Sister Louise x v* Rosine 
IV. Ro3-s* Wife 2 T. Black but Comely 
3 V. Riding Recollections 1 v. 


of tho Signatures of Authors in Uio 
Tauclmitz Edition [v. eocoj. 

William Morris; Poems. Edited \rith 
a Memoir by Francis HuetTcr z v. 

D. Christie Murray: R.ainbowGoIdVr. 
E* C, Grenville: Murray; Tlic 3 lcnibcr 
for Paris 2 v. Young Brown 2 v. lEo 
Boudoir Cabal 3 v. French Pictures in 
English Chalk (ist Series) 2 v. The Rus- 
cians of To-da)’ z v. French Pictures in 
English Chalk (2nd Scries) 2 v. Strange 
Talcs I v. TIi.ic Artful Vicar s v. Sis ^lonths 
in the Ranks z v, iVople I ha\ e met r v. 

•*My Little Ladj',** Author of— wi/e 
E. Frances Poyatcr. 

The New Testament [v. 1000]. 

Mrs. Ncwb3^• Common Sense 2 r. 

Ur. J. H. Newman: Callista t v. 
•*Nina Balatka," Author of— 
Anthony Trollope. 

** No Church," Author of— No Church 

2 V. Owen a Waif 2 v. 

X^dy Augusta Noel: FromGcncrati^f^P 
to Gcncrabon z v. Hichersea 3 fcro 2 v. ** 
W.E. Norris; 313’ Friend Jim x r. A 
Bachelor's Blunder 2 v. 3 Iajorand Minor 

3 V. The Rogue 2 V. Miss Sbafto 2 v. 
3 rrs. Fenton i v, 3 risadventure 2 v. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton; StuartofDunlcath 
2 V. Lost.andSavcd 2 v. 01dSirDouglas2v. 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 

Novels & Tales v* Household Words. . 




CoUci (ion of Jjfitish Authors Taurhnitz Edition. 


Laurence Oliphant: AUior.i Peto 2V* 
a v. 

Mrs. OUphnnt: Tlic Last of tlic Mor- 
timorsav. Marf^arctMaitlnndiv. Aptes 
2v, Madonna Mary 2 V. Tlic Minister** 
M'jfc 2 V. The Rector and the Doctor’s 
j^niny 1 V. Salem Chapel 2 v. The Per* 
petun) Curate 2 v. MatjonbanLs 

2 r. Offlbm s v. Memoir of Count de 
^fontaiembert 2 r. May s v. Innocent 
2 V. For Lore and Lite 2 v. A Ko^e 
in June x v, Tho Stor^* of Valentino 
and his Brother 2 V. TVhttohdics2v. The 
Curate in Charge i v, Phosbc, Jur tor 2 v. 
Mrs. Arthur 2 V. Canl.iav. Young Mits- 
graveav. TTic Primrose Path 2 v. Within 
the Prcdncts3v. The pc.'’tcst Heiress in 
England 2 v. He th.at will not when he 
jnay2v. HarryJosccljn2v. InTrartsv. 
It was a Lover and lus 3 v. The 
Ladies Lindorcs 3 v, Hester 3 v. Hie 
Wizard’s Son 3 v, A Country Gentleman 
.iRd his Family s r. ICeighhours on the 
Green x w Tlie Duke’s Daughter z v. 
The Fugitives x v. Kirsteen 2 v. Life of 
Laurence Oliphant 2 r. The Little PH* 
gnmju tile Unseen i v. TLc Heir Pre- 
sumjjjve and the Heir Apparent 2 v. The 
Sorceress 2 v. 

Ossian; Poems X V. 

Ouida: Idahas v. Tricotrin 2 t. Puck 
2v. Chandos2v. Strathmore 2 t. Under 
two Flags 2 V. Follc-Farinc 2 V. A Leaf 
in the Storm, and other Stories x v, Cecil 
Castlemaine’s Gage, etc. x v, Jt.ndaroe 
la Marquise, etc. X V. Pascarcl 2V. Held 
inBond.age2v. Two little Wooden Shoes 
Jv. Signaiw.Portr,)3v. In a Winter City 
X V. Ari.adn« 2 v. Friendship a v. Iklotbs 
3 V, PipKtrcllo I V. A Village Commune 
2 V. In Maremma 3 v. Bimbi z v, Wanda 
3v. Frescoes, etc, zv. Pnncc$5K.apraxIne 
S V. Othmar 3 v. A Rainy June fOo Pf.). ! 
Don Gcsualdo (60 Pf.). A*House P.arty I 
X V. Guilderoy 2 v. Syrliu 3 v. Ruffino, ' 
cjj*x V. Santa Barbara , etc. x v. 

^He Outcasts: t'irfc Roy Tellet, 

Miss Parr (Holme Lee): Basil God- 
frey’s Caprice 2 v. For Richer, for Poorer 
21% The Beautiful Miss Barrington 2 v. 
Her Title of Honour x v. Echoes of a 
Famous Year x t. K.'ithcrinc’s Trial 1 v. 
Bessie Fairfax 2 t. Ben Milner’s Wooing 
J V. Straightforward 2 v. Mrs. Denvs of 
Cote 2 V, A Poor Squire z v. 

Mrs, Parr; Dorothy Fox XV. ThePres- 


rolt«; of r \mphillon 2 v. The Go^au Sr .ilhy, 
etc. 1 Uolun 2 V. Lo\.‘UyGeor:;c 2 V. 

“ Paul Fcrroll,** Ai*thor of— I’.iu! Fer- 
roU X V, Year .iftor Year t v. Why Paul 
Fcrroll 1 died his Wife i v. 


Jamt-.P.iyn: Found Dead xv. Gaven- 
dohne’fl Harvr-t J v. I/d.c F.atl i'', l.l:c 
Son 2 V. Xot Wooed, but Won 2 v. 
Ce<.l*^ Tr}*it 1 V. A Woman’sVrngrance 
2 V. Miirjihy’s M, aster x v. In the Heart 
of a UiU, etc. X V, At Her Mercy cr. 
Tlic lu<-t of IIiK.band*. 2 v. Walter’s 
Wordev. Hab‘ca2v. F.all'"\ Fortunes 2 v. 
Wh.at lie cost Her 2 v. l?y Proxy e v. 
Lc*a Black Ilian we’re P unted 2 v. Under 
one Roof 2 v. High Sprits x v. llh^h 
Sp.nLs (2nd Sene-.) i v. A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. From E?ilc 2 v. A Gr.ape 
f'om a Tliom 2 v. Some Private Views 

1 V. Per C**?!! Only 2 v. Ivit: A Memory 

2 V, T)ie C.anon’s W.artl (v ith Port.le v. 
Son:eI.iterarj»Reco»lcc:ior.»i V. The Tall: 
of thcTown X V. The Luck of the Darrells 
2 v.Thellciroflhe Aite^ jv. 1 bdiil/.j Tr^ks 
tv. Glow-Worm 1 alo“ S'TiV'-) x v. 
(ilow-Wo-an Talcs (:nd Seri' '») x v. A 
Ponce of tho Blood d v, 'Ji ^fw*erv 
of Mirbndge 2 v. Tlie Burnt Million 
2 V. The Word and the Vfdl 2 v. Sim* 
ny Stories x v. A Modern D'ek Wh'tMng- 
toa 2 V. A Stumble on the Threshold 2 v. 
A Trying Patient, etc. x v. 

Miss Fr. P.t. Pcard: Oi'»' Ve^r c v. 
Tlic Ko'c-Gardrn x v. UiMvarea 1 v. 
Thorpe Regis x v, A AVintcr Story x v. 
A ALadrigni, and other .Stories x w. C-t- 
touchc I V. Metier Molly x v. Sehlo-i 
and Town 2 r. Conlrathcito'ic 2 v. isear 
Xcighbours i v. Aheia Tennant i v. 
Madame’s Grand-Daughter z v. 

A Penitent Soul x v. 


oisnop z-crcy; X'^ciiqiies of Ancient 
Engh^h Poetry 3 v. 

F- ^ Philips: As in a I.ooking Gl.iss 
\ V. Tlic Dean and his Daughter i v. 
Adventures of Lucy Smith x v. A Lucky 
T oung Woman x v. Jack and Three lills 
I y. Little Mrs. Murray x v. Ynimg Air. 
Ainsbc 5 Courtdiip x v. Social Vlci^'^itudes 
IV. Exlenii.ating Circun«ianre<; , and A 
Fionch M.irriagc x v. AToro Sot ml Viassi- 
tudw 1 V. Constance 2 v. That Wiclrcd 
M^moiscUc, etc. x v. A Doctor in 
P^cultics X V. Black and White x v. 

One b,evct Knows” 2v. OfCoursoxv, 


T7ie price of each volume is J Mtrl- Co Pfennig. 
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CoUictioii 0 


Ifttnn- of Erjland 7 v. T!.a Re;;-., of 
(^nji’cxi Anne 2 v. 

Steens; Tristram Shan Jy iv. ASenti- 
mi-ntal Journey (n-ith Portrait) i v. 

Kobert Imiiis Stevenson: Tri-as.:re 
Island I V. Dr. Jchyll an,l Ifr. Hyde, etc. 
T!‘ ' v. The lihir:.- Arrov.- 

11. The JEastcr of Eallanirac I V. The 

ilcrry Afen. etc. t \* Ac-f-,..-,. .i... ?>*_• 


y I^ritish AulLors 


It-Ution. 


Kopert imiiis Stevenson: Tre.asnre 
Island I V. Dr. Jc'ryll and Ifr. Hyde, etc. 
T!‘ ' v. The lihir:.- Arrov.- 

11. The JEaster of Eallanirac I V. The 

ilcrry Men, etc. i v. Acro's the PNln- 

Caio-o-^n^V En.crt.ain,ncnu^ 

btiil Waters," Author of— S-i!l 

KarthaE^nm^'^nvlt’sa^ 
li^a v.^vST/ 

nouso of 

The Story of Elirabeth An-'.or of 
-tv* M.ss Thackeray. ■‘I'-'Of of 

Mrs.H.BccchcrStovvc* Urif.T * I 

Cabin TvithPortrnitl-v A r. : 

T 9 n.;sCabmav. DredVv-TL‘’sr'-'’^'’"l‘- ' 
“ s'a^h I'onr^a ' i 

MackZ^rn?'"'" ' 

Travels IV P 

Colonel Meadows faVlot-' •''• 

^r-d.ratta Tale 3 v lor.a: A H 

Alfeordl Ten^"'*'^- ^ V S 

of! 8 = The Poetical JI 

' '■. Becket J The Cun" T? V 'l ^^orold I K, 
locksloy Hall. etc. I v’ ‘ 1 '' 

p Thackeray: * Vinit^* 77 • I 
•rcndcnnis -j v "vr.'e^ n ^air ,3 v. I i r 

SflrA-£7 !i 

Catherine ; v Topers a “ ^ 

Thackert®°|i4°^™ 
tclJj I Story of I aj. 

■^ngcliv n I V. Ahv'lMo'' 


» o • 


^ p:;-— 

sent.- JH:. Dy.nnnd a v. * "• 

as.:re ClS^ v" “ Kanipis: The I.nitaiion of 

The Ontj... Caiv, 0 V''"'”" - '■• Thaved 
loins iI-clfav.-’v‘^l;-!:^'--,:pOnly 

■-: Tl:oPoctical^^o;;;:(:rith 

Still Thoth r v. 

*v. Tim I V. 

' '■ r':°‘ Tra.To.-d: e-r’A- Ridd-ii 

I.ctlemof Lord M?e'?nla- p'!"’ 

of Trois-Etoilcs: tvi.fe Mur.-.- 

• °M T>'o''’Ber;Ta.M°a°r‘ ■Hie^V’^ V™'* 

I..:rchestcr Towers a v. Caa'e’''''' ” ‘ ’•■; 

CU' fon.ifje 2 V. Xo..«, *. ^ i’ar. 

The Small 

I hor? * V, Tho 'li.,).'^ ’ V^'*^ l*Jri:jvrv 

Balatla . v. IT.e L^; ’ '••. ■^•i.•..l 

jv. Tl:o Clave 
« tc lcncwhewa^'riih 

’• I a.ui ,^cv.• ^caJini! » ». *t ,*'• ‘^‘ ‘-aha 
^ .l!fp“""'-'-«‘oof Gan/oil‘.i TnlV-''" 

; ?;• "-P-rrliiatct’ 

^ H° ‘ Joi'n C.aldi -at’o"- 

• I •tionn* X V TA » r ^ ' '• C.oa::in 

Dr.W„.le-,i]'i°„„Y^'‘P 3 '•- 

; 8 V- Tjic Fi.vcd Period V v‘‘^'m ^ 

I * '■• ^^opt in the Da-I- r -■. “/.•‘'^'oo i'-iy 
raan^n, etc. i v. Alice 'n.. "i ^roh- 
L-v ilcro Banciie, etc. i v ''’Tn ''Vr ' '’• 

1 9^''^^s°o"a° v^ 

-Advental'; of" I'on 

""oents Abroadror t' rV 

■ -. n. SM„ WbiS, E,,“,iS”a“T ' 

• 7V T 7 ^r ^..7 ^ iy. 
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Colicciion of British Authors Tauchniiz Edition* 


Life on the Mississippi 2 v. Shctchcs (t 7 « 
Portrait) XV. The Adventures of Hucldc- 
berry Finn 2 v. Selections from American 
Humour x v. A Ynnkoo at the Court of 
Arthur 2v. The x\meric«'in Claimant 
zv. ThcMiihonPound Bank-Note, etc. z v. 

The Two Cosmos i v. 

“V^ra,” Author of— Vera 1 v. Tim 
Hhtcl du Pedt St. Jean 1 v. Blue Bo:cs 
2 V. Within Sound of the Sc.a 3 v. The 
^laritimc xVlps and their Se.il>u.ird 2 v. 
Ninette X V. 

Victoria R. I.: vide Leaves. 

Virginia i v. 

L. B. Walford* Mr. Smith 3 v. Pauhue 
2v. Cousins 2v. Troublesome Daughters 
2 V. 

D. Mackenzie Wallace: Russia 3 v. 

Lev/. Wallace: Ben-Hur 2 v« 

Eliot Warburton: The Crescent and 
the Cross 2 v. Dnnen 2 v. 

Mrs. Humphry V.^ard: Robert Ek* 
mere 3 v. 1 he Ilistory of Da\ id Gnei c 3 v. 
Miss Brethorton z v« 

S. Warren: Passages from the Diary 
of a late Phvsician 2 v. Ten Thou'^and a- 
Year 3%'. Now and Then 1 v. The Lily 
and the Bee 1 v. 

“The WaterdalcNeJghbours,*' Author 
of— riViV Justin McCarthy. 

Hugh Westbury: Acte 2 v. 

Miss WethercU: The wide, wide World 
z V. Qucediy2V. ThcHillsofthcShatcmuc 
2v, SayandScal2v. The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Stanley J • Weyman ; The House of the 
Wolfiv. TbeStoxyof FranasCluddc 2v. 

A Whim and its Consequences z v. 

Walter White : Holiday's in TjtoI x v. 

Beatrice Whitby: The Awakening of 
Mary Fentrick 2 v. In the Siintiino of her 
Youth 2 V. 

Richard Whiteing: The Island; or, 
An Adventure of a Person of puality xv. 

8. Whitman: Imperial Gormany x v. j 
The Realm of the Habsburgs i v. I 

“Who Breaks— Pays," Author of— 
vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

K. D. Wiggin; Timothy's Quest z v. 
A Cathedral Courtship, etc. i v. 

C. J. Wills: vide F. C. Philips. 

J.S. Winter: Regimental Legeudsxv. 

H. F. Wood: The Passenger from 
Scotland Yard i v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: East L\’niic 3 v» 
The Channings 2 v. Mrs. Halliburton's 
Troubles 2 V. Verncr's Pride 3 v. 


Shadow of Ashlydyat 3 v. Trevlyn Hold 
^ 2 v. Lord Oakbum's Daughters 2 v. 
Oswald Cray 2 v. ilildrcd ArkcII 2 v. St. 
Martin's Eve 2 V. Elstcr’s Folly2v. Lady 
Adelaide's Oath 2 v. Orville College i v. 
A Life's Secret iv. TlieRcd Court Farm 
2V. Anne Hereford 2 V. Roland YorV^j 
2v. George Canterbury's Will 2 V. BesJ^* 
Rane 2 v. Dene Hollow 2 v. The foggy 
NightatOfTord, etc. xv. Within thcMazo 
: 2v. The Master of Gre^dandsz V. Johnny 
Ludlow (First Series) 2 v. Told in tho 
Twilight 2 V. Adam Grainger z v« Edin.a 
2 V. Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. I.ost in the 
Post, etc. By T. Ludlow i v. A Talo ot 
Sin , etc. By jT Ludlow i v. Anne , etc. 
ByJ. Ludlow zv. Court Ncthcrleigh 2 v. 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. ByJ, 
Ludlow* z V. Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
etc. By J, Ludlow x v. The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, etc. ByJ. Ludlow t v. 

Margaret L. Woods: A Village 
Tragedy t v. • 

Wordsworth: The Poetical W'orks 2 v, 

X^asccllcs Wraxall: Wild Oats z v.* 

Edm, Yates; Land atl.astav. Broken 
to Harness 2 v. Tho Forlorn Hopc.2 v. 
Black Sheep 2 v, Tho Rock AhcJris v# 
Wrecked in Port 2 v. Dr. Wainwrigbt's 
Patient 2 V. Nobody's Fortuno 2 v. 
Castaway 2 V A Waiting Race 2 v. Tho 
yellow Flag 2 v. The impending Sword 
2 V, Two, by Tricks x v. A silent Witness 
2 V. Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Miss Yongc: Tho Heir of Kcdcl^'flo 
2 V. Heartsease 2 v. Tho Daisy Chain 
2 V. Dynevor Terrace 2 v. Hopes and 
Fears 2 v. Tho young Stcp-^Iothcr 2 v. 
Tho Trial 2 v. Tlie clever SVoman s v. 
Tlio Dove in tho Eaglc'^ Nest 2 v, Tlio 
Danvers P.apcrs, etc. i v. The Chaplet of 
Pearls 2 V. The two Guardians x v. Tho 
caged Lion 2 v. The Pillars of the House 
5 v. LadyHcstcriv. My young Alcidcs 
2V, The three Brides 2 V. tvomankind ■»,v. 
^lagnum Bonum 2 v. Love and LifcC -r. 
Unknown to History 2 v. Stray Pe.C.<s 
(w. Port.) 2 V. The Armourer's Prentices 
2 V. The two Sides of the Shield a v. Nut- 
tic’s Father 2 v. Bccchcroft at Rockstono 
2 V. A reputed Changeling 2 v. Two 
penniless Princesses z v. That Stick i v. 
Grisly Grisell i v. 

“Young Mistlcy,” Author of— viVtf 
Henry Seton Merriman. 


Tho 

The ^rice of each volnmt is i Mark <?o Pfoini^n 



Collcctio7i of Gervian Authors and Series for the Vouug. rgN, 


Collection of German Authors, 


Berthold Auerbach: On the Heights, 
^ccond Edition) 3 v. Bngitta z v 
Spmoza 2 V. 

Georg Ebers: An Egyptian Princess 
^v. Uarda a v. Homo Sum 2 v. Ihc 
testers [DicSdiwcstcm] 2 v. Joshua 2 v. 
Per Aspera 2 v 

Fouqui: UndinCp Sintram, etc. i v. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath Poems (Second 
Edition) z V. 

Wilhelm Gorlach: Prince Bismarck 
(with Portrait) z v. 

Goethe* Faust zv. Wilhelm Mcistcris 
Apprenticeship 2 v. 

Karl Gutzkow: Through 2Cight to 
Light z V. 

F. W. Hacklander : Behind theCounter 
[Handel und Wandel] z v. 

Wilhelm HauR*. Three Talcs z v. 
Paul Meyse;L’Arrabiata, etc iV. Tlio 
Dead lake, etc«zv. Barbarossa, ettf. z v* 


Wilhelminc von Hillern: The Vulture 
Maiden [die Geicr-Wally] z v. The Hour 
Will come 2 V. 

Salomon Kohn: Gabriel z v. 

G. £. Lessing* l^atban the Wise and 
Eintlta Galotti z v. 

Fanny Lewald; Stella 2 v. 

E. Mnrlitt. The Pnnccss of the Moor 
[das llaidcpnnzcs^cbcn] 2 v. 

Marin Nnthuslus Joachim v Kamern, 
and Diaiy^ of a poor j oung Lady z v- 

Fntz Reuter: In the Vear '13 i v 
An old Story of my f>irming Da^s [Ut 
mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter: Flower, 
Fruit aud Thom Pieces 2 v. 

J. Victor SchcRcl; ELkcbard. A Tale 
of the tenth Centuiy 2 \ 

George Taylor. Kl>tia2v. 

H. Zschokice The Pnnccss of Bnin* 
swick-Wolienbuttel, etc 1 v. 


0 


Series for the Young. 


X«ady Barker: Stories about x v« 
Louisa Charicsworth . Ministering 
Children z v 

Mrs Craik (^liss ^lulock) . Our Vear 
X V. Three Talcs for Boys z v. Three 
laics for Girls z v 

Miss G. M. Craik* Cousin Trix x v. 


Maria Edgeworth : Moral Tales z v. 
Popular Talcs 2 v. 

Bridget and Julia Kavanagh: The 
Pearl Fountain i v. 

Charles and Mary Lamb: Talcs from 
Shakspeare i v. 

Captain Marryat: Masterman Eeady 



ma Marshall* 


Kcx and Regina 


i Florence Montgomery: The Tor^ 
Cner; to which is added* The Chxldrc 
With the Indian'Rubber Ball 1 v 

Ruth and her Fnenas. A Story for ' 
Girls z V \ 

Mrs. Henry Wood: William Allairiv. 
MissYonge; Kenneth; or, the Rear- 
Guardof tbeGrandArmy z V. The Little 
Duke. Ben Sylvester’s Word 1 v. TLo 
Stokcslcy Secret z v. Countess Kate z v 
A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. Fnarsw ood 
Post-Office z v. Henrietta’s Wish x v 
Kings of England i v. The Lances ol 
Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie x v. P»s and 
Q’s z V, Aunt CbarlotVe’s Stories of Eng- 
lish History x v. Bye-Words z v. Lads 
and Lasses of Langley ; Sowing and Sew- 
ing z y. 


The ^7 zee of each volzczne is X Mazh Co Pfenzizg, 
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Sewed 15,00. Cloth ly, 50. Half-morocco 20,50. 

Cictionaiy of the English and Gennan languages. By W. Jama. 
Thirty-third Edition. Re-written by C. Stoffel. English-German 
and German-English in one Volume. Crown 8ro. Sewed Ji 4 , 5 ^ ' 
Bound 5,00. ' 

A complete Dictionary of the English and French languages fej'' 
general use. By TV. Jama and A. Mali. Fourteenth Stcreotyf(^ 
Edition. Crown S™. Sewed y? 6,00. ! 

A complete Dictionary of the English and Italian languages fc ’ 
general use. By TV. Jama and Gita. Grassi, Eleventh Stereotj'p^ 
Edition. Crown 8™. Sewed Jl 5,00. 1 

A Hew Pocket Dictionary of the English and German languages. 

By J. E. Wasely. Twenty-first Stereotype Edition. 16“°. Sewed'.' 
Jl 1,50. Bound Ji 2,25. 

A Hew Pocket Dictionary of the English and French languages. 

By J. E. TVesscly. Twentieth Stereotype Edition. iCwo. Sewed 
J 6 1,50. Bound Jl, 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian languages. 

By J. E. Wasely. Fifteenth ‘Stereotype Edition, ifimo. Sewed 
Jl 1,50. Bound J£ 2,25. - 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Spanish langu41.es. 

By J. E. Wessely and A. Gtronds. Eighteenth Stereotype Edition. 
i6“o. Sewed jl 1,50. Bound J 6 2,25, 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and German languages. 
V>yJ.E.TVessely. Fifth Stercotj’pe Edition, ifiwo. Sewed yf 1,50. 
Bound Jl 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and German languages. 

'Bj G.Locclla. Fourth Stereotj’pe Edition, ifimo. Sewed y? 1,50. 
Bound Jl 2,25 

A Tew Pocket Dictionary of the Latin and English languages. 

Nmtli Stereotj’pe Edition, ifimo. Sewed Jl 1,50. Bound Jl 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and Spanish languages. 

By L. Tolhausen. Second Stereotype Edition. ifimo. Sewed 
Jl 1,50. Bound Jl 2,25. /n 

Technological Dictionary in the French, English and Geri^^ " 
languages by A. and L, Tolhausen. Complete in tliree Parts. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Sewed Jl 26,50. 

A Hebrew and Chaldee Leidcon to the Old Testament. By ’ 
Tix.Julua Ftirst. Fifth Edition. Translated from the German by -i 
Samuel Eavidson. Roj-al 8vo. Sewed Jl 19,00. 
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